


From the Britannia. 
THE SPANISH SUCCESSION. 


Tue policy of Lord Palmerston is now declared. 
Mr. Bulwer has delivered an energetic protest to 
the Spanish government, declaring that England 
will not recognize the issue of the Infanta with the 
Due de Montpensier as having any right of inherit- 
ance to the Spanish monarchy. We are not yet 
informed what course will be taken with respect to 
the Infanta herself; whether, should Queen Isabella 
die without issue, Luise Ferdinanda would be 
allowed the enjoyment of the throne for her life- 
time, leaving no right of succession to her children ; 
or whether the penalty of deprivation, for herself as 
well as for her issue, shall be the consequence of 
the forbidden alliance. 

In old ballads, to heighten the pathos of any ca- 
lamity, it is commonly predicted that the babes 
unborn shall rue its occurrence. The babes unborn 
of this Montpensier union are destined to feel the 
whole weight of Lord Palmerston’s and Mr. Bul- 
wer’s wrath. The rights of their birth are to be 
annihilated, and they are to be separated completely 
and finally from the blood royal of Spain. All ties 
of consanguinity linking them to the throne are to 
be severed; they are to occupy a private station, 
merely, without rank or inheritance. Legally and 
politically their existence is to be a blank. They are 
to be regarded as illegitimate, because sprung from 
2 union the great high priest of European relations 
has not sanctified. The pope of the political world 
has forbidden the bans of matrimony, and issued 
his anathema and bull of excommunication against 
beings not yet conceived. 

This declaration of policy gives to the whole 
question a new and more fearful aspect than it has 
yet assumed. Whatever considerations were urged 
against the marriage, whatever objections were op- 
posed to it, become merged in the importance of the 
question our foreign minister has now raised. That 
danger is brought home to our own door, which, 
as a matter of speculation, we thought might dis- 
turb our descendants some centuries hence. The 
protest will certainly be resisted both by France 
and Spain. They cannot yield to it without degra- 
dation, and an acknowledgment that they abandon 
their independence of action to foreign dictation. If 
persevered in, it will involve Europe in serious dis- 
turbance ; if withdrawn, it will be at the sacrifice 
by England of dignity and character. This great 
and proud country will be exhibited as a defeated 
vully, who seeks to extort by menace what he 
cannot claim by right, and is afraid to seize by vio- 
lence. 

We are yet ignorant of the temper in which the 
protest has been received by Spain. No regard, it 
would seem, has been had to the disposition of that 
country. Lord Palmerston undertakes to regulate 
the succession to the throne without reference to 
the will of the people. Surely they have a right 
‘© some voice in settling their own ped 
Even England might find it difficult to place a pre- 
‘ender on the throne and keep him there in opposi- 
ton to the claims of a lineal heir. Generally na- 
tons have not been obedient to foreign dictation. 
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The acknowledgment of the son of James II. as 
king of England at the court of Louis XIV. cost 
that monarch twelve years of war, and shook the 
foundations of his empire. When protests were 
received from personages nearer in blood to the 
British crown than the elector of Hanover, they 
were received with contemptuous disdain. Spain 
may act in a similar manner, treat the protest of 


jthe British cabinet as waste paper, and plainly 


assert its right to choose its sovereign free from the 
insolent interference of any power on earth. 

Lord Palmerston stands upon the treaty of 
Utrecht, concluded in 1713; that is, one hundred 
and thirty-four years ago. ‘The last protest of Mr. 
Bulwer against the marriage refers to the treaty, 
and to all the documents that accompanied it, to 
show that descendants of this marriage must be 
deprived of their inheritance. The Morning 
Chronicle of Monday states :— 

** The documents relied upon by Mr. Bulwer, in 








his second protest to the Spanish government, prove, 


|not merely that the same individual is precluded 


from succeeding to the two crowns, but that no 
issue of the present marriage can succeed to the 
throne of Spain, consistently either with the law of 
Spain or with the public law of Europe. Such is, 
no doubt, the view of the other powers, as well as 
of England. 

** It is of no use to say that the main object of 
the treaty of Utrecht was to prevent the union of 
the crowns of Spain and France on the same head. 
We nuust look not only to the preamble of a treaty, 
but to its positive stipulations; and, if a given 
thing be forbidden by the positive stipulations of « 
treaty, it is no answer to say that such thing differs 
by some modification from the particular thing set 
forth in the preamble.” 

And in another article we read :— 

‘* We should be glad if we could here drop the 
subject, and Jeave M. de Bresson to chuckle in 
peace at the credulity of his dupes. He must, how- 
ever, be awakened from his dream to the stern 
realities of things, to find that his acts and his arts, 
his whisperings and his boasts, are to be judged 
before the tribunal of the nations of Europe, and 
that not until their verdict has been pronounced 
can it be said that he has been successful, or the 
reverse. If the great powers of Europe unite 
together to inform King Louis Philippe that his son 
might, indeed, marry the Infanta of Spain, but, 
from the time of his doing so, she and her children 
were expatriated and divested of all claims on 
the Spanish crown, we doubt much if M. de Bres- 
son will seeure so hearty a welcome at the Tuiler- 
ies as he at first had reason to expect. King Louis 
Philippe loves no fairy money—glittering coin one 
day, withered leaves the next. 

** The words upon which the protest of the great 
powers of Europe would be founded would be 
simply these—they would be sufficient for the pur- 


‘*« We, Philip, grandson of France, Duke of 
Orleans, &c., &c., have resolved to make this re- 
linguishment, this abdication, and this renunciation 
of all our rights, for ourselves, and in the name of 
all our successors and descendants; and, for the 
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accomplishing of this resolution, which we have 
taken of our mere free and frank will, we declare 
and hold ourselves from this present, us, our chil- 
dren, and descendants, for excluded and disabled, 
absolutely and forever, and without limitation cr dis- 
tinction of persons, of degrees and of sexes, from 
every act, and from all right of succeeding to the 
Spanish crown.’ 

“ Those are the words of ‘ Philip, Duke of Or- 


leans, written in his palace royal, at Paris, 1712, | 


the nineteenth day of November, before noon, in 
the presence of, &c., &c.’ 

** Now, in the teeth of this declaration, it is sug- 
gested that a grandson of King Louis Philippe, 
Duke of Orleans, can succeed to the throne of 
Spain. The idea seems a little strange. It a 
pears to us that the only question to be asked is, Ts 
the Due de Montpensier a son of King Louis Phil- 
ippe’ Ifso, he cannot succeed.” 

These articles are important, as they certainly 
embody Lord Palmerston’s sentiments. The 
Times also publishes and expounds his lordship’s 


ideas, and insists that the Infanta, by her mar- | 


riage has deprived her issue of all rights of succes- 
sion. . 

This, then, is the question which Lord Palmer- 
ston is actively employed in bringing before the 
courts of Europe. We have more trust in their 
wisdom than in his lordship’s moderation. They 


will not, we believe, be willing to raise a casus belli, | 


which undoubtedly Lord Palmerston’s construction 
of the treaty does raise, to gratify the wounded 
pride of Mr. Bulwer, or the domineering spirit of his 
chief. On the treaty of Utrecht the question turns, 
and by the light it gives must the argument be 
studied. 

First, however, it is to be remarked, that we are 
not to construe too strictly a treaty of so old a date, 
concluded with reference to special circumstances 
then existing, and to the relations of Europe as 
they stood at that particular time. It isa rule of 
public, and should be of international, law, that dis- 
abling statutes (and the treaties of nations must be 
viewed in the light of statutes) shall not be extend- 
ed beyond their express and obvious meaning. We 
must not strain them to suit our own views. Their 
disabling clauses must be strictly limited to their 
plain sense, and to the objects and purposes they 
are intended to subserve. It is on that principle 
that we are to seek for a true interpretation of the 
treaty of Utrecht. 

On the death of King Charles II. of Spain, in 
1700, he constituted the Duke of Anjou, the second 
son of the Dauphin of France, and the grandson of 
Louis XIV., his ‘universal heir,’ conferring 
on him the crown of Spain, and all the rights and 

rivileges he, as monarch of Spain, possessed. 

hat will the court of France accepted, and gave 
effect to. The Duke of Anjou became Philip V. 
of Spain; and, on his accession, letters patent 
were issued by Louis XIV., declaring that, by his 
acceptance of the Spanish monarchy, he forfeited 
none of his rights as a prince of France, and that 
he and his descendants should be entitled in regular 
order of succession to the crown of France as 
well as to the crown of Spain. The union of the 
two crowns was in this memorable historic ddeu- 
ment directly contemplated, and referred to as a 
probable occurrence. 
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His spirit yielded to adversity, and to the force of 
circumstances, and the memorable treaty of Utrech 
was framed. 

This treaty—the Magna Charta of modern Fy. 
rope—had but one object, to keep forever separate 
the crowns of France and Spain. That purpose js 
found distinctly stated in the treaty itself. It is sex 
forth as a great principle of European policy. [1 
invasion is alleged as the cause of the war, and {jg 
solemn acknowledgment as the ground of peace 
In every document that accompanies the treaty, the 
principle is expressly and solemnly acknowledged 
and enforced. All the parties to it, in unequivocal 
language, state that henceforth the crowns of 
| France and Spain shall be independent of each 

other; that their union shall be impossible; and 
‘that they shall be separate forever. 

To give effect to this treaty, Philip V. of Spain, 
| for himself and his descendants forever, renounced 
jall rights to the crown of France, and declared 
they should be forever incapable of succeeding 
| to it. 

In like manner the Duke of Berry and the Duke 

of Orleans, heirs to the French crown, renounced 
with equal solemnity, for themselves and for their 
descendants, all rights they possessed to the crown 
of Spain. 
The two dynasties, sprung from a parent root, 
| were by this act disunited. Neither was thence- 
forth to be considered as having relationship to the 
other. i were to become strangers in blood, 
and all rights accruing to them by blood, as 
regarded the succession of the dynasty of France 
to the Spanish monarchy, or as cones Me the sue- 
cession of the dynasty of Spain to the French mon- 
archy, were annulled as though they had never 
been. Philip V. of Spain, in his act of renuncia- 
tion, declared he intended it to separate, ‘ by the 
legal means of my renunciation, my branch from 
the royal trunk of France, and all the branches of 
France from the kindred derivation of the royal 
Spanish blood.”” So the Duke of Orleans re- 
nounced all ‘‘ foundation of representation ’’ what- 
ever to the crown of Spain. The two lines, from 
their root, were formally separated thenceforth for- 
ever, and had no consanguinity of blood to each 
other. Louis XIV. secured the throne of Spain to 
his grandson, but only by disinheriting him, and by 
making him a stranger to his race. He recalled 
his letters patent; and, in all the negotiations and 
treaties that followed this great treaty, the fact that 
no relationship whatever existed between the reign- 
ing houses of France and Spain was distinctly 
recognized. 

The Duke de Montpensier is confessedly a de- 
scendant of the Duke of Orleans who signed this 
treaty. Will, therefore, his issue by the Infanta 
be incapable of succeeding to the crown of Spain! 

The {infanta is a daughter of the royal family of 
Spain. Will her issue be incapable of succeeding 
to the crown of France? 

If both these questions be answered in the affirm- 
ative, then the descendants of this alliance lose 
equally their right of succession to both thrones. 

ey will be born without inheritance of any sort, 
and lose all the natural privileges of their blood. 
Can such a case have been contemplated by the 
treaty of Utrecht? : 

That treaty, it is remarkable, makes no mention 








A dreadful lesson was read to the ambition of|in any way of a marriage between the houses. 


this haughty monarch. The great war of succes- 
sion shattered his armies, exhausted the resources 
of his kingdom, and humbled his pride in the dust. 


However we may account for the omission, the fact 
is so. It contains no prohibition of union by mar- 
riage between the houses it separates. There 38 
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not the remotest allusion to such a contingency— 
surely a probable one—in any way. We derive 
from it, therefore, no assistance in considering this 

ieular question. We have to ascertain only 
ae the terms of the treaty affect the descend- 
ants of the marriage, as it offers no impediment to 
the marriage itself. 

Now, we remark, that by no law known, or ever 
known, in any age or in any nation, can a man do 
more than dispossess himself and his descendants 
of rights existing. He cannot preclude them from 
the possession of rights which had no existence in 
his time, but which have by unforseen circum- 
stances originated a century after his death. No 
deed or settlement can deal with rights not in ex- 
istence at the time that settlement was formed. If 
this principle hold good in international as well as 
in publie law, it follows that the Duke of Orleans 
and the other subscribing parties to the treaty of 
1713 could not convey away what they did not pos- 
sess. ‘They renounced all rights existing, but they 
could do no more. ‘The treaty separated all rela- 
tionship between the two dynasties, but it did not 
provide that the families of those dynasties should 
never under any circumstances become united in 
any degree again. Either the contingency of a 
marriage between members of the two families was 
never thought of, and therefore the disabling clauses 
cannot apply to the issue of such marriage ; or, if 
thought of, and regarded as a probable event, 
(much the more likely supposition,) then the terms 
regulating it were left to the discretion of the courts 
of Europe, confidence being had in their wisdom, 
prudence, and foresight, to see that the grand prin- 
ciple of the treaty of Utrecht was preserved and 
guarded in the conditions of any alliance contracted. 

The issue of the Duke de Montpensier and the 
Infanta will not inherit any right of succession in 
Spain by virtue of the blood of the father. In all 
that relates to their Spanish birthright, they will 
be the children of their mother alone. If the Duke 
of Orleans had power to preclude his descendants 
from the Spanish throne, how could he have power 
to preclude the descendants of the reigning dynasty 
of Spain from their inheritance’ It is as clear that 
the Infanta has certain rights to the succession, as 





itis that the Duke de Montpensier has none ; and, | 
as the children will be possessed by their mother’s | 
right alone, how can they be disabled through their | 
father, who has no right? He conveys to them | 
nothing, and can deprive them of nothing, as re- 
gards their Spanish birthright. He cannot take | 
away what he has never invested them with. Their | 
mother is the Infanta, and neither in the treaty of | 
Utrecht or in any other document is there provision 
for depriving her children of the rights they inherit 
through her. If there be, let the clause be pointed 
out. Surely it is no answer to this argument to 
say, that the issue would also be descendants of the 
house of Orleans. Physically that would be so; | 
out legally it would not. In the consideration of 
this question, they are the children of the Infanta | 
only. Through her, and her alone, they have their | 
rights of succession, as clearly as through Victoria | 
alone have her children a right to the crown of | 
England. In neither case is the father more than | 
an accident of existence. 

_ Ifit be said that, pursuing this line of argument, 
it can be shown that the issue of this marriage | 
would also, through the father, have rights to the | 
crown of Franee, we admit the inference to the | 
fullest extent. The children will undoubtedly pos- | 
sess the rights of both parents; and should the | 
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chapter of accidents (any improbability, however 
remote, may be assumed in an argument of this 
nature) place the Duke de Montpensier on the 
throne of France, and the Infanta on the throne of 
Spain, the first offspring of their marriage would 
undoubtedly be heir to both crowns. But at that 
point, or before that point were reached, the 
powers of Europe would settle the succession 
anew, and provide for a contingency it was impos- 
sible to foresee a century and a half ago. 

How remote the probability is that this marriage 
will unite in one person the heirship to both thrones 
we have shown in a previous article. If it be nee- 
essary to immediately provide against that distant 
chance, it may be done by accepting a concession it 
is stated France is willing to make. The Duke de 
Montpensier does not, it is said, object to renounce 
for himself and his successors all claims to the 
throne of France. The sacrifice he offers is not 
great, yet it should satisfy the most devoted adher- 
ents to the treaty of Utrecht. Why is not his 
renunciation demanded rather than the exclusion of 
the Infanta! Why does the demand of the British 
government come in a shape at once the most inju- 
rious and insulting, and the least likely to be 
acceded to? 

Of the policy of the marriage we have already 
expressed an opinion, and to that opinion we 
adhere. It was an event that true wisdom would 
have avoided. It obtruded French interference 
into the peninsula, and disagreeably dispelled th: 
illusion we had entertained of the moderation of 
the present rulers of France. But we have to do 
with things as they are. The marriage is con- 
cluded; that result was foreseen from its first 
announcement. It was a necessary sequence of 
the conversation between M. Guizot and Lord 
Aberdeen at Eu. Whether one version or another 
of that conference be true, whether the British 
minister exacted a pledge that the marriage shou! 
not take place until the queen of Spain had issue, 
or merely intimated that such an arrangement: 
would be preferable, it is sure that the principle of 
opposing any alliance between the two houses was 
at that conference abandoned. If the treaty of 
Utrecht will bear the construction Lord Palmerston 
would put on it now, it would have borne that con- 
struction when the meeting at Eu took place. 
Principles of international law are not to be dropped 
and taken up at convenience. Having once con- 
sented to the marriage under certain conditions, we 
cannot now turn round and say that treaties oppose 
an insuperable barrier to it. 

If the declaration of the British cabinet be per- 
sisted in, it may agitate the system of Europe, and 
lead to many discussions and intrigues, before it 
breaks forth in an open convulsion, Nations recoil 
at injustice. Spain and France, united in a com- 
mon cause, may be sufficiently powerful to resist 
any coalition that may be formed against them. 

But let not our cabinet suppose that it will be 
permitted to push its hostility to the extent it con- 
templates. The British legislature will not sanc- 
tion the construction Lord Palmerston puts on the 
treaty of Utrecht. It will not suffer the relations 
of Europe to be disturbed, and this country involved 
in a difficult, perplexing, and perilous negotiation, 
to gratify the pride of a minister who conceives suf- 
ficient homage has not been paid to his opinion, 
Recognizing the principle that the crowns of Spain 
and France shall never be united ; holding that set- 
tlement in its strict integritv that has fixed the 
limits of France, and has set the Pyrenées as a 
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frontier for her territory, as lasting and as irremov- 
able as the mountains themselves ; it will not per- 
mit an improbable contingency to be accepted as an 
immediate danger. It will not allow a harsh and 
strained construction to be put on a treaty nearly a 
century and a half old; and it will not sanction a 
hostile and offensive attitude to be assumed by our 
government towards France and Spain on account 
of a ible event, which, should it ever happen, 
may te settled by the generation that perceives its 
approach or its occurrence. 





MISCELLANY. 


Inish LanpLorps AND THEIR Rents.—No class of 
inhabitants of [reland is likely to escape the dreadful 
effects of the failure of the potato crop. The landlord 
as well as the merchant and the tradesman will be 
inevitably victimized. Comfortable tenant-farmers, 
who hold many acres of land, are heard in all direc- 
tions openly avowing their determination “to pay no 
rent whatever this winter.” Those of them who pos- 
sess sufficient means, and are suspected for honest 
inclinations to discharge their landlords’ claims, are 
menaced with vengeance and personal violence if 
they attempt to deviate from the resolution adopted 
by their poorer neighbors: The following extract 
from a letter received by an extensive Dublin trader, 
from a proprietor of land in Ireland, may be taken 
as a specimen of the language now held, and the 
course intended to be adopted by the Irish tenant- 
farmers and cottiers during the ensuing year. The 
writer is of the utmost respectability, Hy incapable 
of exaggeration :—“I had a letter from a tenant of 
mine who owed me two years’ rent. I forgave him 
one year, which was 50/., if he would pay me one 

ear. He said he would sell some corn to do so. 

his day I had a letter from him saying he offered 
his corn for sale, but was threatened, if he paid any 
rent till the winter was over, that he would be shot 
before Christmas-day ; this is a sad prospect, and in 
a county so near Dublin as the county Wicklow; 
however, we must hope for the best.” 


None so Biinp as THOSE wHo can’t See.—A very 
curious cause has just come before the Juge de Paix 
of Neuilly. Some time ago Madame Pluyette, a 
widow lady of fifty, but who still attaches much im- 
portance to personal appearance, had the misfortune, 
in playing with a lap-dog, to receive from it so severe 
a wound in one of her eyes, that it came out of the 
socket. Having heard much of artificial eyes, and 
being recommended to apply to an expert manufac- 
turer in this way, named Tamisier, she gave an order 
for a glass eye, for which M. Tamisier charged her 
100f. Refusing to pay this charge, the manufacturer 


summoned her before the Juge de Paix. Madame ! 


Pluyette having appeared, holding the glass eye in 
her hand, the Juge de Paix asked her why she refused 
to pay the bill which M. Tamisier had sent in. “For 
a very good reason,” replied the defendant; “I can 
see no more with it than I could before.’ “What!” 
said the Juge de Paix, “did you really imagine that 
would be able to see with a glass eye?” “Did 

think so?”’ retorted the angry dame. “Certainly 
Idid. Will you be so good as togtell me what eyes 
are for, but to see with? I ordered the eye for use, 
and until M. Tamisier makes me one with which I 
can see, I will not pay hima sous. I wear a wig, 
which is quite as useful as natural hair; I have three 
false teeth, which answer as well as those which I 
have lost, and why should I pay for an eye which is 
of nouse?” The Juge de Pax endeavored to con- 
vince Madame Pluyette that glass eyes were for oth- 
ers to look at, and not for the wearer to look from 
them ; but finding all appeals to her reason of no 
avail, he condemned her to pay the plaintiff the 
amount of his demand. When the defendant heard 


the decision, she became furious with anger, and 
after dashing her glass eye on the floor, she rushed 
out of court amid the laughter of the crowd.—‘Ga. 
lignani’s Messenger.’ 

Axp-eL-Kaper’s Koran.—In addition to the emir, 
horse and dog, the French have succeeded in cap. 
turing his library. M. de Salvandy, Minister of 
Public Instruction, has brought his trophy from A). 
geria, and presented to the Bibliotheque Royale q 
manuscript of the Koran, taken at the capture of the 
Smala, on the 16th of May, 1843, in the tent of the 
emir, Abd-el-Kader. This manuscript, which the 
emir used constantly for his prayers, was presented 
to M. de Salvandy by the Abbe Rendel. It only re. 
mains now for the French to catch the emir himself 


Tue Catrnouic Missions 1s New Zeatanp.—The 
“ Moniteur,” amongst other despatches, has published 
a recital of the origin, progress, and present situation 
of the Catholic Missions in that island, and in the 
archipelagoes of Tonga and Wallis. According y 
this document, the Catholic missions in those islands 
were very prosperous. In New Zealand, the num. 
ber of Catholics in February, 1846, amounted to 
about 5,000; at Tonga there were between 500 and 
600; at Wallis, 2,500; at Futuna, 748; and in New 
Caledonia there were also many neophytes. The 
personnel of these missions consisted at New Zealand, 
of two bishops, sixteen clergymen, and eight friars: 
at Tongataboo, of three clergymen and two friars: 
at La Kemba, in the Viti islands, two clergymen and 
a friar ; in the Wallis islands, a bishop, three clergy- 
men, and three friars ; at Futuna, two clergymen and 
a friar ; in the Navigators’ islands, a clergyman and 
a friar; in New Caledonia, a bishop, a clergyman, 
and two friars; in Western Melanasia, a bishop, 
seven clergymen, and six friars. 


American Romance.—A romantic couple were 
married on the 2nd of September, by torch-light, on 
the summit of the Natural Bridge of Virginia. There 
were nine groomsmen, all bearing torches, and nine 
bridemaids clad in white. 


Iraty.—Private letters from Rome of the 3d inst 
state that the Pope had been asked by several Italian 
governments, if it was his intention to propose a fed- 
eration of Italy, on the plan suggested by the Abbe 
Gioberti. The Pope was said to have replied, that 
he did not mean to raise any banner, but that he was 
determined to be master within his own dominions, 
and to adopt whatever reforms he deemed most cou- 
ducive to the welfare of his subjects. 


Free Trape 1x Bereium.—The association for the 
freedom of commerce will meet on Sunday next, 
when M. de Brouckere will state the principles ol 
the founders of the institution, and the course which 
they intend to pursue. Mr. Arrivabene will endeavor 
to demonstrate that the laws which restrict commer- 
cial liberty, diminish the general wealth of the world 
M. le Hardy de Beaulieu will support this thesis— 
that the restrictive laws have produced the present 
crisis of the linen manufacture. There is also a 
Liege an association for free trade, which met this 
week. It expressed a wish that the legislature would 
immediately proceed :—1. To the definitive abroga- 
tion of the import duties on articles of food, which 
are at present suspended by the law passed in July, 
1845, leaving to the executive power the faculty \0 
restrict or suppress exportation during the time that 
existing circumstances shall require it. 2. To the 
reform of the post-office by the adoption of the rate 
of one decime for all single letters, whatever be the 
distance of their origin and destination ; and for the 
conveyance of articles of silver at a rate of one talf 
per cent. 3. To the immediate suppression of dit 
ferential duties on the importationof merchandise 
brought by sea or by the inland navigation, whatever 
be their origin and under whatever flag. 
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POLICE PORTRAITURE, 


Cuarves Lama notes the tendency in the hu- 
man mind to ascribe personal ugliness where we 
owe a grudge. Your runaway apprentice 1s 
always an ill-looking dog: if he was too sharp for 
his master—too quick with replies to awkwardly 
expressed rebukes—the description in the Hue 
and Cry gives him a squint; if he has taken 
money from the till, he is sure to have a hiteh in 
his gait. This disposition is as old as the hills. 
When Priam missed his noble Hector, and the 
other sons could not reproduce the dead to comfort 
the old man, he called them a ‘‘ down-looking”’ set. 
When “the Irish Moses’’ took offence at the excel- 
jent letters written by the Times commissioner, he 
trumped up a tale how the writer was called ‘‘ ugly 
Foster ;”’ the ill-favor being entirely the creation of 
Mr. O’Connell’s ‘own ugly mouth.”’ Vigorous 
efforts are made to set the Spaniards against the 
Montpensier alliance, and to that end reports are 
set afloat that the young prince is blind of one eye. 
Because Don Francisco de Assiz is to marry Queen 
Isabella on the same day that the Infanta Louisa 
marries the French prince, the dislike of the Anti- 
Gallieans extends to the unfortunate Don Francisco ; 
and it is suddenly discovered that he is everything 
which he ought not to be. An English newspaper 
reporter in Madrid differs in opinion with the Span- 
ish ministers on the subject of the Montpensier mar- 
riage ; and, according to the rule, when he recounts 
their entrance into the Cortes to announce the mar- 
riage, they figure in the description as a most ill- 
favored and sneaking set of rascals. 

Still more dainty examples of the rule are fur- 
nished by two other Spanish personages. General 
Cabrera eludes the French police, and gets out of 
the country; whereupon, unable to do more, the 
authorities fire after him this description— 

“Born at Tortosa (Catalonia;) age thirty-eight 
years; height one métre sixty-three centimétres 
{about five feet four inches and a half English ;] 
black hair and eyebrows ; ordinary forehead ; grey- 
ish brown eyes; middle-sized nose ; mouth rather 
large; black beard and rather thin; round chin; 
oval face; dark complexion. His eyebrows are 
bushy and come close to cach other ; has a small sear 
on the forehead over the left eye ; /egs slightly bent ; 
never looks a person in the face when addressing 
him.” 

The more galling the offence, the worse the 
black-and-white sketch of the fugitive. The Count 
of Montemolin dines with the prefect 6f the Cher, 
and eseapes from surveillance on the following day : 
the prefect pursues him with a description which is 
masterly in its graphic power— 

“Age twenty-eight years; height one meétre 
sixty-five centimétres; black hair and eyebrows ; 
narrow and round forehead ; brown eyes; large and 
long nose, a little bent on one side; middle-sized 
mouth; black beard, worn en collier; round chin ; 
oval face ; and dark complexion. The upper lip 
and the teeth slightly project, which is more visible 
when talking ; speaks French with facility, dut with 
4 strong foreign accent ; the knees turned in, which 
's more particularly apparent when walking ; holds 
himself very erect; a turn in the left eye-ball, show- 
ing at times the whole of the white; wears his hat 
inclined to the right side, and over the eyes.” 

_|In brief, according to this police Holbein, Don 
Carlos Luis is short, ungainly, ugly, crook-nosed, 
shark-toothed, wall-eyed, knock-kneed, and ‘* snob- 
bish * Such is the gentleman who asks the Span- 
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|ish people to rise in bis favor, and to win for him 
Queen Isabella, her hand and throne !—<Spectator, 
26 Sept. 


“PUTTING DOWN” VICE, ART, ETC. 


Some years ago the satirist ventured to introduce 





\into a pantomime that august body the Society for 
| the Suppression of Vice ; which, with the aid of 
clown, fitted a plaster-cast statue for being carried 
about the streets, by supplying it with a pair of 
jbreeches. That was no burlesque: on the con- 
| trary, it appears that the society has become slowly 
| indebted to the Jack Pudding’s inventive suggestion, 
and has even now entered into a crusade against the 
nude in art atlarge. ‘The society, as we learn from 
\the Atheneum, has petitioned the Royal Academy 
|to abolish study from the life ! 

One is apt to forget the existence of ancient asso- 
ciation. ‘There is so much vice abroad—so much 
j} avarice, hardheartedness, and other kinds of unchar- 
itableness—that the mind receives with difficulty the 
idea that a society actually goes on suppressing vice. 
Just so, ankle-deep in London mud, you think of 
scavengers as imaginary, mythic personages that 
visit the earth no more—‘‘ with hollow shriek the 
steep Adelphi leaving’? in ages long remote. 
When, therefore, this Vice Society does show 
itself tottering into the sunshine, one is disposed 
to treat it with indulgence. It is very easy to pelt 
it with reproaches for its pharisaical aspect—noth- 
ing more obvious and natural; but on reflection one 
cannot forget ‘* how nature erring from itself,’ may 
fill well-meaning men with diseased notions. We 
are gradually abandoning the cruel practice of run- 
ning after idiots in the street: do not let us hunt 
even the Vice Society to despair. Be assured, it 
is not so black as it is painted in its own records. 

We presume that the Royal Academy will not 
grant the prayer of the petition ; though really there 
is no caleulating what the academy may think proper 
to do in matters of art. Perhaps they may agree 
with the request. If not, then the poor petitioners 
will suffer the horror of supposing that a chartered 
body persists in supporting ‘‘ vice.”’ Pitying the 
** dreadful to relate’’ state of mind in which they 
must be left, we cannot withhold a few words to 
reassure them. 

For the benefit of the worthy gentlemen, then, 
it may be explained, that really art and vice are not 
identical ; and that as the association is not one for 
| the suppression of art, it needs not enter upon that 
junknown province. What the petitioners propose 
| would simply destroy all the vitality of art—would 
retrograde to the state of pattern-drawing from 
which the early Italians exiricated it. Art could 
as little survive without the study of the human 
figure as physic or surgery could. 

But perhaps the Vice Society may have petitioned 
the college of surgeons to abolish the study of the 
subject ; since the first stage in the process of anat- 
omy is to dissect away the clothing. If so, surgeons 
and physicians sh@uld also be prohibited from exam- 
ining any part of the living form without its woven 
integuments ; should especially be forbidden to feel 
the pulse, as they consistently are in Eastern coun- 
tries. Inthe Levant, albsociety is a society for the 
suppression of vice in matters of that sort: they 
shut their women up, and muffle them against 
strange eyes in the streets; forbid the physician 
to touch the skin; and there, too, they forbid 
** study from the life’? for the purposes of art— 
wherefore they have ao art. It is extraordinary 
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that in the East there is rather a redundancy of 
vice. 

The society may boldly say, that it does not care 
what becomes of art. How, then, will it suppress 
vice' If it were a society for the suppression of 
intellectual enjoyments, of refinement—for the sup- 
pression, in short, of morals, we could understand 
this indifference to the fine arts. But the history 
of great nations shows that the decline of art has 
always been attended by an enormous increase of 
the grosser vices. And what is it that regulates 
and refines society among our upper classes but that 
taste which is the product-of the liberal arts’ The 
great bulk of the rich, in all the most civilized coun- 
tries, abstain from vices less because they are wicked, 
than because they are offensive to good taste. Our 
Vice Society proposes to undermine that powerful 
engine against vice.—Spectator, 26 Sept. 


A POET'S BAZAAR.* 


Everyruine in this book pleases us better than 
the quaint and inappropriate title. ‘The author, we 
suppose, intended to signify that he has erected a 
light, picturesque edifice, through which you may 
saunter pleasantly and amuse yourself with inspect- 
ing the odds and ends and parti-colored wares he 
has there hung up to view—gatherings made in a 
tour from Denmark overland to Italy, Greece, Con- 
stantinople, and home again by way of the Danube. 
But the image is not a happy one: it suggests an 
assortment of showy gimeracks, ostentatiously dis- 
played ; whereas the most remarkable characteris- 
tic of the book is its freedom from anything that 
reminds us of manufacturing processes, or the arti- 
fices of the craftsman and salesman. It does not 
seem to have been composed, but extemporized ; 
and probably could the author’s thoughts have at 
once projected themselves into print as they arose 
at sundry points of his journey, the result would 
have been much such a work as that now before us. 





This is what constitutes its originality and its | 
charm, for every line bears the distinct impress of | 
the writer’s individual nature. Thus we enjoy a| 
double pleasure as we read; scenes, objects, and | 
social traits, already known to us by personal ex- | 
perience or reiterated description, are beheld under 
new aspects, and illustrated by fresh associations , 
and in contemplating these, we trace out by their 
reflected light the mental lineaments of the amiable 
and gifted narrator. The genius of Andersen is 
above all things cordial and kindly, winning on our 
love rather than commanding our admiration. He 
has many superiors in intellectual strength, in 
depth, and range of thought; and he is often 
amenable to the stern critic’s censure ; but who 
ean refuse to sympathize with his warm, ingenuous 
nature, his delicate but healthful sensibility, his 
quiet, happy humor! Who that remembers his 
own boyish days can resist the sway of Andersen’s 
creative fancy, as it ranges with childlike confidence 
through the whole realm of real and visionary ex- 
istence’? It is highly characteristic of the man, 
that among his most successful efforts are his 
** Tales and Stories,’”’ written for children. Some 
of them are exquisitely beautiful; one, in particu- 
lar, ‘* The Ugly Little Duck,”’ is not surpassed by 
anything of its kind we have ever seen. It is a 
most ingenious and delightful apologue, whispering 
hope to callow and unrecognized genius and worth, 
and typifying its author’s own fortunes, his early 





* From the Danish of Hans Christian Andersen. 
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privations, and the renown of his riper years. (Gp- 
nius, penury, and childhood, are familiar and favor. 
ite hemes for Andersen: in the present volumes 
we have them all three in 


THE BRONZE HOG; A STORY. 


** In the city of Florence, not far from Piazza 
del Granduca, runs a little cross-street—I think jt js 
called Porta Rossa : in this street, before a sort of 
bazaar where they sell vegetables, stands a well- 
wrought bronze figure of a hog. The clear, fresh 
water bubbles out of the mouth of the animal, 
which has become dark-green from age ; the snoyt 
alone shines as if it were polished bright ; and it js 
so, by the many hundred children and lazzarog; 
who take hold of it with their hands, and put their 
mouths to the animal’s to drink. It is a complete 
picture, to see that well-formed animal embraced 
by a pretty, half-naked boy, who puts his sweet 
little mouth to its snout. 

** Every one that visits Florence wil! easily find 
the place; you need only ask the first beggar 
you see about the Bronze Hog, and he wil) tll 
you. 

‘Tt was a late winter evening; the mountains 
were covered with snow; but it was moonlight, 
and moonlight in Italy gives a light which is just 
as good as the best light of a dark winter day in 
the north ; nay, it is better, for the sun shines, the 
air elevates, whilst in the north that cold, grey 
leaden roof .presses us down to the earth, the cold, 
wet earth, which will heréafter press our coffin. 

** Yonder, in the duke’s palace-garden, where a 
thousand roses bloom in the winter-time, a litle 
ragged boy had sat the whole day long, under th 
pine-tree’s roof. He was a boy that might be th 
image of Italy—so pretty, so laughing, and yet so 
suffering! He was hungry and thirsty; no one 
had given him a farthing; and when it became 
dark, and the garden was to be closed, the porter 
chased him away. He stood long on the bridg: 
over the Arno, dreaming and looking at the stars 
as they glistened in the water, between him and 


| the noble marble bridge, Della Trinita. 


‘‘He bent his steps towards the Bronze Hog, kne' 
half down threw his arms around its neck, placed 
his litde mouth to its shining snout, and drank a 
deep draught of the fresh water. Close by lay 
salad-leaves and a few chesnuts; these were lus 
supper. There was not a human being in th 
street ; he was quite alone. He sat down on the 
swine’s back, leaned forward, so that his little curled 
head rested on that of the animal, and, before he 
himself knew it, was asleep. 

‘Tt was midnight; the bronze figure moved ; he 
heard it say quite distinetly, ‘ Hold fast, little boy, 
for now I run!’ and away it run with him ; it was 
a laughable ride. 

‘‘ The first place they came to was Piazza de! 
Granduca ; and the bronze horse which bore the 
statute of the Duke neighed aloud ; the variegated 
arms on the old Council-hall shone like transparent 
paintings ; and Michael Angelo’s David swung bis 
sling. It was a strange life that moved. The 
bronze groups, with Perseus, and the Rape of the 
Sabines, were but too living : a death-shriek from 
them passed over that magnificent but solitary 
place. 

“‘ The Bronze Hog stopped by the Palazzo deg! 
Uffizi, in the areade, where the nobility assemble 
during the pleasures of the Carnival. 

‘“** Hold fast,’ said the animal, ‘ hold fast! for 
we are now going up the stairs.’ The little boy 
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said nota word: he half trembled, he was half | 
happ . e | 
“ They entered a long gallery; he knew it well, | 
for he had been there before. The walls were cov- 
ered with paintings; here stood statues and busts ; 
everything was in the brightest light, just as if it) 
were day ; but it was most splendid when the door | 
to one of the side-rooms opened. The little fellow | 
remembered the splendor here; yet this night) 
everything was in its most beauteous lustre.”’ | 

The glorious statues and painted figures in the | 
gallery are filled with the breath of life—the Venus | 
de Medici, the Gladiators, the Grinder, Titian’s | 
Venus, &c. | 

“ From saloon to saloon what splendor, what | 
beauty! and the little boy saw it all. The Bronze 
Hog went step by step through all this magnificence 
and glory. But one sight superseded the rest— 
one image alone fixed itself in his thoughts ; it was | 
caused by the glad, happy children who were there 
on the walls; the little boy had once nodded to 
them by daylight. 

“Many, certainly, have wandered carelessly | 
past this picture ; and yet it encloses a treasure of | 
poesy ; it is Christ who descends into the nether} 
world; but it is not the tortured we see around 
him—no, they tell of hope and immortality. An-| 
giolo Bronzini, the Florentine, painted this picture. 
The expression of the children’s certainty that they 
are going to heaven is excellent : two little ones em-| 
brace each other ; one child stretches its hand out to | 
another below, and points to himself asifhe said, * 1 
am going to heaven.’ All the elders stand uncertain, 
hoping, or bending in humble prayer to the Lord 
Jesus. 

“ The poy .ooked longer at this picture than at} 
any other ;, the Bronze Hog stood still before it; a 
gentle sigh was heard ; did it come from the paint- 
ing, or from the animal's breast’ The boy ex- 
tended his hands towards the smiling children; 
then the animal started off with him, away, through 
the open front hall. 

“*Thanks and blessings on thee, thou sweet | 
animal !’ said the little boy, and patted the Bronze 
Hog ; who, with an amiable grunt, sprang down | 
the stairs with him.”’ 

They stand before the church of Santa Croce. 

“A strange ray of light streamed forth from a 
monument in the left aisle; a thousand moving | 
stars formed, as it were, a glory around it. A| 
device displayed itself on the tomb; a red ladder | 
on a blue ground—it appeared to glow like fire. It) 
was the grave of Galileo ; it is asimple monument ; | 
but the red ladder on the blue ground is a signifi- 
cant device ; it is as if it belonged to art alone, for | 
here the way goes always upwards, on a glowing 
ladder; but to heaven. All the prophets of genius | 
go to heaven, like the prophet Elias.”’ 

In the morning, the boy wakes, and finds him-| 
self still seated on the Bronze Hog, which stood in 
its usual place. He returns to his wretched home, | 
whence his abandoned mother had sent him out to| 
beg. Having no money to give her, he is cruelly | 
beaten ; a neighbor interposes to protect him; the} 
two women fight ; the boy escapes in the confusion, | 
and wanders to the church of Santa Croce, where | 
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consents to part with him; and he at once becomes 
a favorite with the old woman and the pet dog. 

“** He is a sweet child,’ said she. ‘ What a 
fine glover we can make of him—just as you were , 
and he has such fine pliant fingers. Madonna has 
destined him to be a glover.’ 

‘**And so the boy remained there in the house ; 
and the woman herself taught him to sew. He 
lived well, he slept well, he became lively, and he 
began to teaze Bellissima—so the little dog was 
called; the woman threatened him with her finger, 
and chid him, and was angry; and it went to the 
boy’s heart, as he sat thoughtfully in his little 
chamber. It looked out to the street; and they 
dried skins there ; thick iron bars were before the 
windows. He could not sleep, the Bronze Hog 
was in his thoughts ; and he suddenly heard some- 
thing outside—* Plask, plask!’ Yes, it was cer- 
tainly the Hog. He sprang to the window; but 
there was nothing to be seen, it was past.’’ 

In the morning, he is ordered to carry the color- 
box of a young painter, the glover’s neighbor ; and 
he enters the well-known gallery. A passionate 
longing to become a painter takes hold on him; the 
glove-making goes on but badly, and he steals 
away one starlight might to confabulate with his 
friend the Bronze Hog. His reverie is interrupted 
by Bellissima, who, shocking to relate, had fol- 
lowed him without being dressed, asthe old mother 
called it! The dog was never allowed to go out 
in the winter-time without being clad in a little 
jacket of sheep-shin, tied with red ribands and hung 
with bells. And now Bellissima was naked in the 
night-air ; what would be the consequence? Ter- 
rified at the thought, the boy kissed the Bronze 
Hog, snatched up the shivering dog, and ran off 
with it in his bosom. But before he could reach 
home, he was stopped by gendarmes ; who, think- 
ing he had stolen the animal, carried it away to the 
guard-house. 

‘* Here was sorrow and trouble! He knew not 
whether he should spring into the Arno, or go 


home and confess all. ‘They would certainly kill 


| him, he thought. ‘ But I would willingly be kill- 


ed! I will die, and then I shall go te Jesus and 
Madonna ;’ and he went home with the thought of 
being killed. 

‘* The door was locked ; he could not reach the 
knocker; there was no one in the street, but there 
was a loose stone ; he took it up and hammered 
away at the door. * Who is that?’ eried a voice 
from within. 

*<¢Itis me!’ said he. ‘ Bellissima is lost !—let 
me in, and kill me!’ 

‘* They were so frightenea, particularly Signora, 


for poor Bellissima. She looked directly to the 


wall where the dog’s vestment always hung, and 
the little sheep-skin was there. 

‘** Bellissima in the guard-house '’ she eried, 
quite aloud ; ‘ you wicked child! How did you 
get him out? He will be frozen to death! That 
delicate animal among the coarse soldiers!’ 

“The old man was obliged to be off directly. 
The wife wailed, and the boy eried. All the peo- 
ple in the house mustered together, the painter too ; 
he took the boy between his knees, questioned him, 


he cries himself to sleep by Michael Angelo’s| and by bits and scraps he got the whole story about 
grave. An elderly citizen takes pity on the forlorn | the Bronze Hog and the gallery—it was not easy 
little fellow, and receives him into his family;|to understand. The painter, however, consoled 
Which consists of himself, his wife, and a little | the little fellow, and spoke kindly to the old woman ; 
white Bolognese dog, clipped so close that one | but she was not satisfied before * father’ came with 
could see its rosy red skin. His mother readily) Bellissima, who had been amongst the soldiers. 
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There was such joy; and the painter patted the 
poor bey, and gave him a handful of pictures. 

‘Oh, they were splendid pieces, comic heads! 
bat, above all, there was the Bronze Hog itself to 
‘ne life. Oh, nothing could be more glorious! 
With a few strokes, it stood there on paper, and 
evea the hous? behind it was shown. 

***Oh, how I wish I could draw and paint! 
then L eould obtain the whele world for men 

* The first leisure moment that the little fellow 
led next day, he seized the pencil, and on the 
white side of one of the pictures he attempted to 
copy the drawing of the ens Hog ; and he suc- 
cceted. A little crooked, a little up and down, one 
‘er thick and another thin; but yet it was not to 
be misunderstood; he himself exulted over it. 
‘he pencil would not go just as straight as it 

vould do, he could perceive ; but next day there 
ood another Bronze Hog by the side of the first, 
and it was a hundred times better; the third was 
sv good that every one might know it. 

‘* But the glove-making went badly on, the town 
errands went on slowly ; for the Bronze Hog had 
taught him that all pictures could be drawn on 
paper, and the city of Florence is a whole pictur:- 
hook, if one will but turn the leaves over. On the 
Piazza della Trinita, there stands a slender pillar, 
and on the top of this stands the Goddess of Jus- 
tice, with her eyes bound and the scales in her 
hand. 

** She soon stood on the paper, and it was the 
glover’s little boy who had placed her there. The 
collection of pictures increased ; but everything in 
it was as yet but still-life; when one day Bellissi- 
ina hopped about before him. ‘Stand still,’ said 
he ; * you shall be beautiful, and be amongst my 
pictures !’ but Bellissima would not stand still, so 
he must be bound ; his head and tail were fastened ; 


he barked and jumped : the string must be tight- 
ened—when in came Signora ! 

*** You wicked boy—the poor animal!’ was all 
that she could say ; and she pushed the boy aside, 


kicked him with her foot, and turned him out of 
her house; he, the most ungrateful rascal; the 
naughtiest child; and, erying, she kissed her little 
half-strangled Bellissima. 

** Just then the painter came up the stairs, and 
here is the point on which the story turns. 

** In the year 1834, there was an exhibition in 
the Academia della Arte in Florence ; two paint- 
ings placed by the side of each other drew a num- 
ber of spectators tothem. The smallest painting 
represented a merry little boy, who sat drawing ; 
he had for his model a little, white, nicely-clipped 
pug-dog, but the animal would not stand still, and 
was therefore bound fast with packthread, and that 
both by the head and tail; there was life and truth 
in it that must appeal to every one. The painter 
was, as they said, a young Florentine who had 
been found in the streets when a little boy. He 
had been brought up by an old glover, and had 
taught himself drawing. A painter, now famous, 
had discovered this talent; the boy having been 
chased away because he had bound his mistress’ 
favorite, the little pug-dog, and made it his 
model. 

** The glover’s boy had become a great painter. 
This picture proved it; but it was particularly 
shown in the larger one by its side. Here was but 
a single figure, a ragged but beautiful boy, who sat 





THE MUSIC BOOK. 


and slept in the street ; he leaned up against the 
Bronze Hog in the street Porta Rossa. Al] the 
spectators knew the place. The child’s arm rested 
on the swine’s head ; the little boy slept soundly, 
and the lamp by the image of the Madonna, east , 
strong effective light on the child's sweet face. |; 
was a magnificent picture ; a large gilt frame ep- 
circled it, and on the corner of the frame hung 4 
laurel wreath; but between the green leaves, , 
black riband entwined itself, from which a long 
crape veil hung down. : 
‘The young artist was just then dead !”’ 





The Music Book. Published every Saturday. 
Printed from engraved plates, on paper the usual 
music size. (No. I. Sing, Maiden, sing. 
Words by Barry Cornwall; Music by Balte. 
No. II. The False Friend. Words by Thomas 
Hood ; Music by Vincent Wallace.) Office, St. 
Bride’s avenue, Fleet street. 


Tuts seems to us one of the most novel and 
pleasing extensions of the now prevailing system 
of cheapness. Excellent original music is here 
proposed to be presented to us, with no abatement 
even in the elegance of its setting forth, at one 
fifth of its usual cost. Both songs in the numbers 
before us are pretty and likely to be popular; and 
the names actually announced as contributors to the 
work carry with them the best promise. The an- 
ticipation of the conductors of such an undertaking 
seems, therefore, reasonable enough; and is ex- 
pressed with a modesty and brevity which we take 
to be of good omen. ‘ The high price,” it is re- 
marked, ‘* at which original music is usually sold, 
places it out of the reach of many who would 
otherwise gladly purchase it; and it is therefore 
thought that an attempt to bring the works of the 
most eminent composers within a more reasonable 
cost, will be favorably received by the public.” 
We do not doubt it. 

We shall see the success of an undertaking like 
this with peculiar satisfaction. It is the wider dif- 
fusion of an elegant and humanizing luxury, 
hitherto for mere trade pu most absurdly 
limited. If the public second such an effort, they 
will gain by it much more than its immediate ad- 
vantages. It must tend to throw open the whole 
system of musical publication. 

Mr. Doyle’s design for the wrapper of the Music 
Book suggests, with its whimsical and_ fertile 
fancy, the universal acceptableness of music from 
the days of Apolloand Orion. To look at it is to 
imagine countless purchasers. We have the hunts- 
man’s horn, and the harp of the bard of chivalry: 
we have the English family party, with flute, 
double-bass, and piano, and the party of German 
students roaring over their beer; we have the be- 
periwigged maestro at his organ, and the Italian 
boy with his monkey at his ; we have the plumed 
and cloaked gallant serenading under his mistress 
window, and the shepherd piping to his sweetheart 
in the meadow ; we have the drums and trumpets 
of battle, and the German brass band in the streets ; 
—in short we have all the wonders of music, 10 
accompany the attendant wonder (by no means the 
least now-a-days) of a cheap music book.—L2an- 
emer. 
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From the Atheneum. 


SIXTEENTH MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCI- 
ATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


[Continued from page 316 of the Living Ave.) 
WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 16. 


A sot depatation of the Geological and Me- 
chanieal sections, headed by the president, pro- 
ceeded, at 1 o'clock, to the boring on Southamp- 
ton common. Afler hearing the report of the 
engineer, and examining the evidence of the strata, 
the president observed that there was every proba- 
bility, on their reaching the upper greensand below 


the chalk strata, that a sufficient supply of water 


would be obtained. Whether or not it would rise 
to the required level would depend, however, upon 
the level at which the upper greensand entered. 
He advised, however, the continuance of the work. 
It appears the well already gives 15,000 cubic feet 
of water ; the supply required for the town being 
from 30,000 to 35,000. 

Mr. Taylor read the following account of the 
tickets issued at the Southampton meeting :— 

No. of Tickets. Payment. 

Old Life Subseribers,. . . . 241... — 
Wee sae ee WR. . EUW 
Old Annual Subseribers, . . 67. . — 
Wap@em ec see ee 39. . 78 
Associates,.........268.. 268 
as | 


| «rr 198. . 198 
Prince Albert’s contribution, . ... 100 
Se Sg tw tw 8 4s. Bd. 


Pa £762 4s. 8d. 


The following is an abstract of Mr. Lyell’s dis- 


course, delivered, as we stated, on Monday the Mth: 


—*On the Delta and Alluvial Deposits of the Mis- | 


sissippi, and other points in the Geology of North 
America, observed in the years 1845-6.’’—The 
delta of the Mississippi may be defined as that part 
of the great alluvial plain which lies below, or to 
‘ the south of the branching off of the highest arm of 
the river, called the Atchafalaya. This delta is 
about 13,600 square miles in area, and elevated 
from a few inches to ten feet above the level of the 
sea. The greater part of it protrudes into the 
Gulf of Mexico beyond the general coast line. 
The level plain to the north, as far as Cape Girar- 
deau in Missouri above the junction of the Ohio, is 
of the same character, including, according to Mr. 
Forshey, an area of about 16,000 square miles, and 


is, therefore, larger than the delta. It is very va- | 


tiable in width from east to west, being near its 
northern extremity, or at the mouth of the Ohio, 
50 miles wide ; at Memphis 30; at the mouth of 


the White River 80, and contracting again farther | 


south, at Grand Gulf, to 33 miles. The delta and 
allavial plain rise by so gradual a slope from the 
Sea as to attain, at the junction of the Ohio, (a dis- 
tanee of 800 miles by the river,) an elevation of 
only two hundred feet above the Gulf of Mexico. 
Mr. Lyell first described the low mud banks cov- 
ered with reeds at the mouths of the Mississippi, 
and the pilot-station called the Balize ; then passed 
to the quantity of drift-wood choking up the ba- 
yous, or channels, intersecting the banks ; and, last- 
y, enlarged on the long narrow promontory formed 
by the great river and its banks between New Or- 
leans and the Balize. The advance of this singu- 
99* 








lar tongue of land has been generally supposed to 
have been very rapid, but Mr. Lyell and Dr. Car- 
penter, who accompanied him, arrived at an oppo- 
site conclusion. After comparing the present state 
of this region with the map published by Charlevoix, 
120 years ago, they doubt whether the land has, on 
the whole, gained more than a mile in the course 
jof a century. A large exeavation, eighteen feet 
deep, made for the gas works at New Orleans, and 
still in progress, March, 1846, shows that much of 
the soil there consists of fine clay or mud, contain- 
ing innumerable stools of trees, buried at various 
levels in an erect position, with their roots attached, 
implying the former existence there of fresh-water 
swamps covered with trees, over which the sedi- 
ment of the Mississippi was spread during inunda- 
tions, so as slowly to raise the level of the ground. 
As the site of the excavation is now about nine fect 
above the sea, the lowest of these upright trees im- 
ply that the region where they grew has sunk down 
about nine feet below the sea level. The exposure, 
also, in the vertical banks of the Mississippi at 
low water for hundreds of miles above the head of 
the delta, of the stumps of trees buried with their 
roots in their natural position, three tiers being oc- 
casionally seen one above the other, shows that the 
river in its wanderings has opened a channel 
through ancient morasses, where trees once grew, 
and where alluvial matter gradually accumulated. 
The old deserted beds, also, of the river, with 
banks raised fifteen feet above the adjoining low 
grounds, bear testimony to the frequent shifting of 
the place of the main stream; and the like infer- 
ence may be drawn from the occurrence, here and 
ithere, of crescent-shaped lakes, each many miles 
lin length and half a mile or more in breadth, which 
| have once constituted great curves or bends of the 
river, but are now often far distant from it. The Mis- 
|Sissippi, by the constant undermining of its banks, 
checks the rise of large commercial towns on its 
borders, and causes a singular contrast between 
the wealth and splendor of eight hundred or more 
fine steamers, some of which may truly be called 
floating palaces, and the flat monotonous wilderness 
of uncleared land which extends for hundreds of 
miles on both sides of the great navigable stream. 
Mr. Lyell visited, in March, 1846, the region sha- 
‘ken for three months, in 1811-12, by the earth- 
quake of New Madrid. One portion of it, situated 
in the states of Missouri and Arkansas is now called 
‘*the sunk country.’’ It extends about seventy 
miles north and south, and thirty east and west, 
and is for the most part submerged. Many dead 
trees are still standing erect in the swamps; a far 
greater number lie prostrate. Even on the dry 
ground in the vicinity, all the forest trees which 
are of a prior date to 1811 are leafless: they are 
supposed to have been killed by the loosening of 
their roots by the repeated shocks of 1811-12 
Numerous rents are also observable in the ground 
where it opened in 1811; and many “ sink-holes,”’ 
or cavities, from 10 to 30 yards wide and 20 feet or 
|more in depth, now interrupt the general level of 
the plain, which were formed by the spouting out 
of large quantities of sand and mud during the 
‘earthquake. In attempting to compute the mini- 
|mum of time required for the accumulation of the 
| alluvial matter in the delta and valley of the Missis- 
| sippi, Mr. Lyell referred to a series of experiments, 
made by Dr. Riddell, at New Orleans, showing that 
the mean annual proportion of sediment in the river 
| was, to the water tts in weight, or about yobs 
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in volume. From the observations of the same 
— and those of Dr. Carpenter, and of Mr. 

orshey, (an eminent engineer of Louisiana,) the 
average width, depth, velocity of the Missis- 
sippi, and thence the mean annual discharge of 
water, are deduced. In assuming 528 feet (or the 
tenth of a mile) as the probable thickness of the 
deposit of mad and sand in the delta, Mr. Lyell 
founds his conjecture on the depth of the Gulf of 
Mexico, between the southern point of Florida and 
the Balize, which equals on an average 190 fath- 
oms. The area of the delta being about 13,600 
square statute miles, and the quantity of solid mat- 
ter annually brought down by the river 3,702,758,- 
400 cubic feet, it must have taken 67,000 years for 
the formation of the whole; and if the alluvial 
matter of the plain above be 264 feet deep, or half 
that of the deita, it has required 33,500 more years 
for its accumulation—even if its area be estimated 
as only equal to that of the delta, whereas it is, in 
fact, larger. If some deduction be made from the 
time here stated, in consequence of the effect of 
drift-wood, which must have aided in filling up 
more rapidly the space above alluded to, a far more 
important allowance must be made, on the other 
hand, for the loss of matter, owing to the finer par- 
ticles of mud not settling at the mouth of the river, 
but being swept out far to sea, and even conveyed 
into the Atlantic by the Gulf stream. Yet the 
whole period during which the Mississippi has 
transported its earthy burthen to the ocean, though 
perhaps far exceeding 100,000 years, must be in- 
significant, in a geological point of view, since the 
bluffs or cliffs bounding the great valley, (and 
therefore older in date,) and which are from 50 to 
250 feet in perpendicular height, consist in great 
part of Joam, containing land, fluviatile, and lacus- 
trine shells of species still inhabiting the same 
country. ‘These fossil shells, occurring in a de- 
posit resembling the /oess of the Rhine, are asso- 
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heat—stated that this conclusion, as well as the 
oscillations of temperature implied by the glacial 
eeew are confirmatory of the theory fist advanced 

him, in 1830, to explain the ancient geological 
anges of climate, by phical revolutions jn 
the position of land and sea. The lapse of ages, 
implied by the distinctness of the fossils of the 
eocene, cretaceous, carboniferous, and other strata, 
is such, that, were we to endeavor to give an idea 
of it, we must estimate its duration, not by years, 
as in the case of the delta, but by such units as 
would be constituted by the interval between the 
beginning of the delta and our own times. ‘ Jt js 
now fifty years,’’ said Mr. Lyell, * since Playfair, 
after studying the rocks in the neighborhood of 
Edinburgh, in company with Dr. Hutton and Sir 
James Hall, was so struck with the evidence they 
afforded of the immensity of past time, that he 
observed, ‘How much farther reason may go, 
than imagination can venture to follow !’ These 
views were common to the most illustrious of his 
contemporaries ; and since that time have been 
adopted by all geologists, whether their minds have 
been formed by the literature of France, or of Ger- 
many, or of Italy, or Scandinavia, or England ;—aj| 
have arrived at the same conclusion respecting the 
great antiquity of the globe, and that, too, in oppo- 
sition to their earlier prepossessions and to the pop- 
ular belief of their age. It must be confessed that, 
while this unanimity is satisfactory as a remarkable 
test of truth, it is somewhat melancholy to reflect, 
that, at the end of half a century, when so many 
millions have passed through our schools and col- 
leges since Playfair wrote that eloquent passage, 
there is still so great a discordance between the 
opinions of scientific men and the great mass of the 
community. Had there been annual gatherings, 
such as this, were they who are entitled to speak 
with authority address themselves to a numerous 
assembly, drawn from the higher classes of society, 





ciated with the bones of the mastodon, elephant, 
tapir, mylodon, and other megatheroid animals ; 
also a species of horse, ox, and other mammalia, 
most of them of extinct species. ‘The loam rests 
at Vicksburg and other places on eocene, or lower 
tertiary strata, which, in their turn, repose on cre- 
taceous rocks. A section from Vicksburg to Da- 
rien, through the states of Mississippi, Alabama, 


who, by their cultivation and influence, must direct 
| the education and form the opinions of the many of 
humbler station, itis impossible that so undesirable 
and unsound a state of things should have now pre- 
| vailed as that where there is one creed for the pli- 
‘losopher and another for the multitude. Had ther 
‘been meetings like this, even for a quarter of a ceo- 
| tury, we should already have gained for geology t! 


and Georgia, exhibit this superposition, as well as | same victory that has been so triumphantly won ') 
that of the cretaceous strata on carboniferous rocks | the astronomer. ‘The earth’s antiquity, togetier 


at ‘Tuscaloosa. 


Mr. Lyell ascertained that the} with the history of successive races of organic be- 


huge fossil cretacean, named Zeuglodon, by Owen, | ings, would have been ere this as cheerfully a: 


is confined to the eocene deposits. In the creta- 
ceous strata, the remains of the mosasaurus, and 
other reptiles, oceur without any cetacea. The 
eoal-fields of Alabama were next alluded to ; from 
which fossil plants have been procured, by Prof. 
ramby and Mr. Lyell of the genera sphenopteris, 
neuropteris, calamites, lepidodendron, sigillaria, 
stigmaria, and others, most of them identical in 
species, as determined by Mr. C. Bunbury, with 
fossils of Northumberland. This fact is the more 
worthy of notice, beeause the coal of Tuscaloosa— 
situated ia lat. 33° 10° N.—is farther south than 
any region in which this ancient fossil Flora had 
previously been studied, whether in Europe or 
North America; and it affords, therefore, a new 
proof of the wide extension of a uniform Flora in 
ine earboniferous epoch. Mr. Lyell—adverting to 
ihe opiaion recently adopted by several able bota- 
nists, that the climate of the coal period was re- 
markable for its moisture, equability, and freedom 
frum cold, rather than the intensity of its tropical 


universally acknowledged as the earth's motion, or 
the number, magnitude, and relative distances of t! 

heavenly bodies. | am sure it would be superfluous 
if I were to declare, in an assembly like this, 1 
deep conviction, which you—all of you—share, thy! 
the further we extend our researches into the wov- 
ders of creation in time and space, the more ‘lo we 
exalt, refine, and elevate our conceptions of |) 

Divine Artificer of the Universe.”-—Mr. Lyell cov- 
cluded this discourse by announcing his corrohur- 
tion of the diseovery, recently made by Dr. King. 
at Greensburg, thirty miles from Pittsburg, in Peo'- 
sylvania, of the occurrence of fossil foot-prints o! & 
large reptilian, in the middle of the ancient coa: 
measures. ‘I'hey project, in relief, from the lowe! 
surfaces of slabs of sandstone ; and are also found 
impressed on the subjacent layers of fine unctuovs 
clay. This is the first well-established example 0! 
a vertebrated animal, more highly organized ths 
fishes, being met with in a stratum of such hig) 
antiquity. 
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Section A.—Martuematicat ann Puvsicar Science. 
SATURDAY. 


“On Atmospheric Waves,’’ by W. R. Birt. 
« On the Recent Progress of Analysis,”’ by Mr. 


« On the Attempts to explain the Projection of a 
Star on the Moon, during an Occultation,’’ by Prof. 
Powell. 

“Qn the Elastic Force of Vapor,’’ by Capt. 
Shortrede.—The author adopts the experiments of 
the French Academy at high temperatures, and 
those of Magnus at low temperatures, as being the 
most carefully performed, and the most extensive 
of all yet available. In the Academy’s experi- 
ments, the indications of the smaller therinometer 
in the steam are preferred to those of the larger 
thermometer in the water; because the tempera- 
ture of the water increases with its depth, and 
always exceeds that of steam formed at its surface, 
besides the heat which may be necessary to over- 
come the cohesion of water in passing into vapor. 
It is probable, also, that the temperature of the 
steam in the manometer was, from exposure to 
the air, less than that of the steam in the boiler ; 
so that the small thermometer may be expected 
to give the temperature too high, rather than too 
low. 


inson had constructed, and worked for some montas, 
an anemometer, the connection of the motion ot 
which with the velocity of the wind was less sub- 
ject to vary, and was of easy determination. A 
model of this he had exhibited to the mechanics! 
section. It consisted of two or three arms, attached 
to a spindle, carrying at their extremities hollow 
hemispheres of tin or copper, with the hollows of 
the hemispheres all turned in the same direction 
The force of the wind exerted on the concave sur- 
faces being four times as great as that on the cou- 
vex, the spindle was made to turn in the same 
| direction, whatever way the wind blew. Attached 
| to the spindle were the count wheels of a gasome- 
ter; and the velocity thus determined was exicily 
the one third of that of the wind. With respect to 
the elevation of the clouds, he had long practised « 
very simple mode of determining it. 

‘** Method of Measuring the Height of Clouds,” 
by Dr. Whewell.—I do not know whether it hus 
ir . 
| been observed how easily the height of clouds may 
be measured when the reflection of them can be 
| seen in a lake from a station above it. In that ease 
the angle of elevation above the horizontal plane for 
any selected point of a cloud is not equal to the 
angle of depression of the image ; for the latter 
angle is the angle of elevation of the cloud at the 





“On the Principle of Continuity, in reference to | P24 of the lake where reflection takes place, and 
Certain Results of Analysis,” by Prof. Young. is, therefore, greater than the former. The differ- 
i ence of these two angles gives us the means of 
proving the height of the cloud. 

“On the Anemometer,’’ by Prof. Phillips—in| Professor Stevelley stated that Dr. Robinson’s 
which he noticed a new principle as likely to be | anemometer had been at work since last Novem- 
applicable for the production of instruments free | ber ; and that so trivial was the friction, when com- 
from defects to be found in those now in use. In | pared with the power of the engine, that its motion 
the anemometer thus suggested, it was proposed | was quite perceptible ir breezes which were too 
to measure the velocity of air by the rapidity of | gentle to disturb the leaves on neighboring poplar 
evaporation and the cold produced thereby. When |trees. This removed the only defect which Dr. 
the bulb of the thermometer, covered with cot- | Whewell complained of, as creating a difficulty in 
ton wool, is immersed in water and exposed to the | determining the relation of the velocity in his ane- 
air, the evaporation is known to produce a given |mometer to that of the wind. Dr, Stevelley re- 
amount of diminution of temperature ; and when | gretted that the absence of Dr. Robinson in another 
the thermometer is moved through the air, the | section prevented him from detailing on this occs- 
rapidity of evaporation is increased. In the trials | sion the very satisfactory experiments by which he 
made by Prof. Phillips, he first ascertained the | had determined the relation between the velocity o! 
amount of diminution by simple exposure—and | the wind and that of the instrument. This had 
then raised the temperature by the heat of the hand | been accomplished by comparative observations wit! 
to that of the air, and marked, by a second-watch, | Lind’s anemometer, and other modes of deteriin- 
the rapidity of cooling when the hand was with- | ing the rapidity of the current, and then comparing: 
drawn. By repeating this process in tranquil air, | them with his own. The experimental determiina- 
and when the thermometer was in motion, he was | tion had been in almost absolute accordance wit) 
enabled to ascertain the increased rates of cooling | the determination of theory. 
by various degrees of speed, and on the other hand| ** Fal! of Rain on the Coast of Travancore, end 
to tell the amount of speed by the rapidity of cool- | ‘Table-Land of Uttray,’’ from observations of Ma 
ing. He tested this instrument on the South-west- | General Cullen, resident in Travancore, by Colow! 
ern Railway, and when the carriages were at the Sykes. 
velocity of thirty-six miles an hour, his new ane-| ‘* On the Construction of 2 self-registered T's- 
mometer indicated correctly the amount of velocity | rometer, Thermometer, and Psychrometer,”’ 
when it was held at the distance of two feet from | Mr. C. Brooke. 
the carriage. He did not profess to have con-| ‘ On the Fall of Rain in the Lake Districts : 
structed a perfect instrument, but his object was to |Cumberland and Westmoreland, &c., in the y 
call attention to the principle on which he thought | 1845,’’ by J. F. Miller. 

’a accurate instrament for measuring the velocity; ‘* An Account of an Atmospheric Recorder,” |) 
of the wind might be constructed. G. Dollond.—It having appeared to be desirab! 

Dr. Whewell said that the other avocations ,at the last meeting of the British Association, that \ 
which engrossed his attention hi for some time | correct self-regulating apparatus should be con- 
prevented his endeavoring to correct the few slight | structed, by which the various changes of th: 
defects which the practicxl working of the anemom- | atmosphere should be recorded upon paper in suc! 
eter, to which Prof. Phillips had alluded, detected ; | manner that they might be referred to at a future 
in particular, the accurate determination of the | period, and having invented an instrument which 
constant which connected its indications with the | records the following eight variations, viz —the 
actual velocity of the wind at every instant. He | barometer, the thermometer, the hygrometer, the 


, ident | ‘ 
now the less regretted this, as his friend, Dr. Rob- | electrometer, the pluviometer, the evaporator, the 
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force board, the anomometer, and the time—I now 





eal section (A.) and of the Physiological section 

nuve the pleasure of otering tv the present meeting | (E.) took place to receive the two following com- bee 
a few remarks upon the subject, in order that, | munications :— fv 
srvuld the instrument merit their attention, I may| Professor Matteucci submitted a résumé of his a 
enter into an explanation of its various qualities. latest researches in Electro-Physiology.—In the 
have found it answer the purpose for which it was/| first place he deseribed the experiments which = 
intended, in every way, satisfactorily. Ist. ‘Tue | prove that the development of electricity in living Lo 
barometer is registered at every change which} animals is a phenomenon peculiar to all organic tT 
takes place in the weight of the atmosphere at) tissues, and principally to muscular fibres, and tha; s 
every half-hour, and may be traced from one point! it is a necessary consequence of the chemical pro- T 
to the next without any difficulty.—2d. The ther-| cesses of nutrition. fessor Matteucei particy- T 
mometer registers the various changes from cold in| larly wished to prove that the development of elec- cu 
the night or morning, to the greatest heat in the) tricity in the muscles can never produce electric oe 
afternoon, continuousiy.—3d. ‘The hygrometer has} currents which circulate either in the muscular th 
the power of showing the changes from dryness to| mass, or in the nerves. It is only by a particular th 
extreme saturation of moisture, to every hundredth | arrangement of the experiment that we succocd in lut 
of the scale, and is extremely steady in action.—| obtaining a muscular current. Further, all experi- ar 
4th. The electrometer is acted upon by a con-| ments contradict the opinion of an electrical current su 
ductor, and registers each flash of lightning which | existing in the nerves. M. Matteucci proved that = 
comes within the range of the conductor.—5th. | the current said to be proper to the frog is, on the - 
The pluviometer registers each drop of rain which | contrary, a general phenomenon which exists in all pei 
falls upon the surface of the receiver, and shows} the muscles that have tendonous extremities un- tru 
the continuation of the falling quantity for every | equally distributed, and that this current supposed sta 
inch in superficies until the inch is discharged ;|to be peculiar to the frog, is only a particular aia 
when it again commences for another inch, which | instance of muscular current. Cor 
repeats the same course.—6th. The evaporator is} In the second place, the professor laid before the be 
so constructed as to retain a quantity of water with | section his last researches ‘* On Electrical Fishes.” the 
the surface exposed, and so guarded that rain can- | —He showed that the laws of the electrical shock cel 
not enter into the vessel. ‘The surface gradually | of these animals, are a necessary consequence of = 
evaporates, forming a diagonal line upon the paper | the development of electricity which is produced in th 
until an inch is ciel when a discharge takes | each cell of the electrical organ under the influence bei 
place, and another commences.—7th. The force or| of the nervous power. reu 
power of the wind acts upon a board, 1 foot square,| In the third place, Professor Matteucci showed the 
which is registered in pounds and ounces avoirdu-| the relation which exists between the electrical cur- = 
pois, from 1 ounce to thirty pounds.—8th. The| rent and nervous power. He proved that muscular = 
direction of the wind is shown in circles ; which, | contraction is always produced by a phenomenon me: 
immediately upon inspection, shows the direction | analogous to the electrical spark, and that the elec- = 
of the course or change which has taken place : | trical current does but modify the nervous excita- act, 
for instance, if it has passed through the south or| bility. On these facts, Professor Matteucci estab- me 
the north, from east to west; and the point from | lishes a simple theory of electro-physiological phe = 
which it started and that to which it returned.— | nomena. the 
All these eight varieties have their scales about} In the last part of his communication, the pro- ace 
half an inch from the marking points, and can be | fessor treated of Inducted Contraction ;—and, after als 
very easily read or referred to. ‘There are mark-| having demonstrated that these phenomena cannot gal 
ers on each edge of the paper for time, which paper | be explained in supposing an electrical discharge ver 
is carried forward by a clock. of any kind indiscriminately, he concluded, that inet 
Mr. Dollond gave an account of the storm as/| inducted contraction is an elementary phenomenon ace 
shown by this instrument at Camberwell, on the | of the nervous power, which acts in muscular con- the 
Ist of August, 1846, during his absence. The | traction, and is analogous to all actions of induction pe: 
barometer changed from 30°03 to 29°82 in.; the| of physical powers. app 
thermometer from 69° to 98° during the day, or24| ‘* On the Identity of certain Vital and Electro- nie 
hours. The hygrometer ranged from 39° to 80°| Magnetic Laws,” by Dr. Bullar.—The object of it 
of moistare. At 2 o'clock the electrometer was| this paper was to show that the direction and for- a 
affected by the lightning, and registered 15 dis-| mation of blood-vessels, and the capillary circuls- he 
charges or flashes in one hour. At 3h. 23m. the/| tion through them, which is independent of th: trie 
rain commenced falling ; and in 2 minutes the plu-| propulsive power of the heart, are in accordane: ts 
viometer diseharged an inch—which had previously | with laws identical in their direction and relation to = 
stood at 11°90 in. for several days. At 4h. 3m. | each other with those of the electro-magnetic force. whe 
another inch was registered, and at 5h. 25m. a! The formation of blood and blood-vessels in th mak 
third inch was marked upon the registering paper ;| germinal membrane, which surrounds the embryo = 
and so tremendous was the fall of rain and hail,| during the incubation of a hen’s egg, was taken as ar 
that at 5h. 35m. a fourth inch was marked upon! a simple type of this process. The smal] whitish the | 
the paper, making, on the whole, 3°12 inches in| disk, on the yolk-bag, (the cicatricula,) is the spot =e 
2h. 17m. The force of the wind was equal to 1b. | where the vital changes begin. The embryo oecv- re 
{oz., and the direction changed from east to west, | pies the centre of this spot, and becomes the centre 7 
through the south, at 3h. 20m.—The secretary | of the vital force exerted by the mother’s warmth. — 
asked the probable cost of one of these instruments. | From this centre the force is communicated to the = 
—Mr. Dollond replied, about 1507. yolk-bag. The disk enlarges, still keeping its «1 — 
**On the Meteorology of Jersey,’’ by W. W. cular form, and marked by concentric circles, mor’ arra 
Childers. | or less perfect. ‘The disk is produced by the cov- - 
. aula version of the yolk iste cells, which adhere as 4 = 

cet thin circular layer. The circular form of this disi = 

A joint meeting of the Mathematical and Physi-! and the general concentrie arrangement of the ce!!s . 
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were considered to indicate that the lines of vital 
foree which arranged and preserved that form were 
circular. The next step is the conversion of a 
tion of these cells which form the disk into blood 
and blood-vessels. The trunks pass in the direc- 
tion of radii of the original disk and central germ. 
The main trunks unite at the central heart, which 
is at first only a bent portion of the common trunk. 
The capillaries inosculate at the circumference, 
Thus the vessels form a complete circle. This cir- 
cular arrangement of the vessels as radii indicates a 
second circular foree at right angles to the plane of 
the former one. ‘The next step is the formation of 
these vessels. Those called by Harvey ‘* vasa 
lutea’? are coarse, and the stages in their formation 
are more easily watched. ‘They are formed in the 
substance of the disk, and out of the same material 
—the cells of the yolk. These cells continuing to 
accumulate, some are arranged as cylinders—then, 
in suecession, as half-circles, circles, net-work, and 
trunks converging to the central embryo. At this 
stage, each vessel is a coarse yellowish cylinder, 
with a red streak down its axis. Externally it is 
composed of cells of various sizes, which can easily 
be brushed off from the transparent tube which 
they cover; and which is composed of smaller 
cells, and contains the red blood itself flowing to- 
wards the centre. ‘The inference drawn was, that 
this tube, formed of cells around the current, is the 
evidence of a circumferential force around the cur- 
rent, arranging the cells as atube. Such being 
the relation and direction of the vital force in 
arranging their forms, it was shown that it was in 
accordance with the direction of the electro-mag- 
netic force. The law of this double force, which 
beats on the present inquiry, is, that, in order to 
act, both currents must circulate—that is, each 
must return into itself. That the galvanic foree 
must cireulate, is evident from the construction of 
the simple. galvanic cell. The magnetic force 
accompanying the galvanic obeys the same law. It 
also circulates, but in a plane at right angles to the 
galvanic. Dr. Wollaston called it, in cousequence, 
vertiginous magnetism. These two currents are 
inseparable. ‘They are directive forces or carrying, 
according to the condition of the matter on which 
they act. What is true of the magnetic current 
round a single wire conveying the galvanic current, 
applies to two or more wires if put together as a 
nbbon, or to a slip of metal—the only difference 
being the increase of force in the latter instances. 
lf the galvanic wire be bent in a circle, or several 
wires are arranged so as to form a series of concen- 
trie rings, or, which is the same thing, a spiral coil 
of wire be made, the magnetic force still retains the 
same direction as in the first instance ; but as the 
whole of the wire acts upon the circle of force, it 
makes it move through the centre of the ring or 
coil. If such a spiral coil be placed on iron filings, 
they arrange themselves in lines, passing through 
the centre parallel to its axis, and then folding up 


proves the existence of a circular force around that 
centre, and is analagous to a flat spiral or disk, 
through which the galvanic force is circulating ; 
and that this vital force in the disk is necessarily 
attended by a second circulating foree in the direc- 
tion of radii to it, such as is indicated by the arrange- 
ment of vessels to and from the centre. The actual 
movements of the molecules in this living process 
are invisible, as it is one of growth; but the form 
produced is explicable on the hypothesis that the 
| living foree acts in accordance with the laws of a 
| foree the direction and selection of which have been 
| ascertained. The truth of this analogy is rendered 
still more probable by the relation between heat 
and galvanism, discovered by Seubeck. If a cur- 
rent of heat, instead of a current of galvanism, be 
| made to circulate through the spiral coil of wire, it 
| will, like galvanism, develope magnetic currents in 
}the direction of radii to the centre. Now, the 
mother’s heat is the souree which supplies power 
to the embrvo. In both these instances—in the 
| metal coil of wire and in the living disk—the force 
| is in the form of heat. In both there is a primary 
|econcentric arrangement of matter for the trans- 
mission of this force ; and in both there is the evi- 
dence of a second circular force at right angles to 
| the first. If, instead of the arrangement of the gal- 
vanic wire as a flat spiral coin, the rings are 
arranged side by side, as a spiral ¢ube or helix, then 
the second or magnetic force would be through its 
axis. It would be a tube which, if placed in 
water, would carry one pole of a magnetic needle, 

floated on cork, through it; and iron filings would 
| arrange themselves in a circular line going through 
the helix, round on the outside, returning into itself 
—(Faraday.) The spiral galvanie force here pro- 
duces the current through the tube. The converse 
would be true. It was then shown how these laws 
were applicable to the formation of vessels. Blood 
is first formed ; and when it circulates a tube is 
formed around it. The current of blood indicates a 
foree through the axis of the tube ; the tube itself 
indicates a circumferential force around the current 
to arrange its materials asa tube. The tubes are 
arranged circularly, meeting at the heart in the 
centre, and at the capillaries in the circumference. 
The living tube, if it followed electro-magnetic 
laws, would have (like the spiral coil of wire 
through which the galvanie foree was circulating) a 
circular force through its axis; and, conversely, 
this current would tend to form a tube around itself 
—supposing always appropriate materials. The 
vital foree has evidently appropriate materials in 
the form of cells. Those cells, which exposed to 
oxygen become converted into red globules, are 
moved in a current; thus showing that they are fit 
matter for the influence of vital force in one direc- 
tion, and that such a force is moving them ;— 
whereas the smaller and transparent cells are 
arranged round the current as a tube; thus show- 
ing a second force at work around the first. There 





on either side as radii round the edge, where they! isa current in one direction, and a tube around it ; 
meet. These experiments were quoted from Dr. | neither tube nor current can be explained without 
Faraday. Such a spiral coil, through which gal-| the assumption of a moving power: both are 
vane foree cireulates, was considered to represent | readily explained by two circular forces having the 
the disk around the embryo; the iron filings,| same relation to each other as the electro-magnetic. 
representing the direction of the capillary vessels,|'The cells out of which the disk and vessels are 


arranged circularly in a plane, at right angles to 
the disk, by the magnetic force accompanying the 
galvanic. From comparing the two, the conclusion 
was drawn that, in both cases, the forces at work 
obey the same laws: that the formation of a circu- 

living disk, by a central force constantly acting, 


built have been regarded so far as under the influ- 
ence of forces external to them. But each ce}! has 
a life and foree of its own, similar in kind to the 
| central force, but less indegree. The central force 
subordinates all lesser forces, and makes the disk 
one. Entomologists have shown that the earliest 
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appearance of organization in the ovules of plantsand and then by an excitation of electric currents 
ova of animals is a cell, and that such cell has a around them, caused by the will and consequent 
nucleus, and each nucleus a nucleolus, or central effort either circulating through the surrounding tis- 
spot—which is the essential part of each cell—and, sues or suitable nerves, a reversal of polarity might 
ugh destitute of matter, has the power of form- cause these spheroids to reverse their major and 
ing cells, and arranging them round it. Dr. Barry minor axes, and thus cause the entire muscle to 
has shown that each secondary cell becomes, in its swell out at right angles to its previous length — 
turn, the centre of a similar action ; smaller ones Dr. Carpenter s that by the aid of powerfal 
being generated and arranged round the larger microscopes it was easy to see, in a properly pre- 
ones. Professor Goodsir finds that the inner mem- pared muscle, that its several distinct fibres were 
brane of the tubes of glands is formed of cells, and | divided into oblong cells. In the act of muscular 
that nucleated cells are found among them, which contraction these cells contracted in their longer 
he calls centres of nutrition, as if these nucleated | dimensions, and were thus forced to swell out in 
cells were the parents of successive broods of | their shorter. 
young cells passing off from them. These centres ‘*Account of some new Experiments in Electro- 
.of nutrition are here called centres of force ; and, | Magnetism,’ by Prof. Wartmann.—Since the dis- 
according to the Jaw of this force, there would be a covery made last year by Dr. Faraday of the action 
common centre, bringing all these isolated centres of magnets upon polarized light passing through 
into one comprehensive whole. ‘The vascular dise different media, it became interesting to ascertain 
of the yolk-bag had been taken as a central fact, | whether this influence is limited to the rotation of 
the right comprehension of which would explain the plane of polarization of the ray. Numerous 
other facts of the same kind, but more complex. ; experiments have shown that no change whatever 
Its application to some few facts in physiology was | is undergone by the fixed lines of the spectrum, 
then shown :—such as the formation of new blood- either in position, or in quantity, or visibility, when 
vessels ; the tubular form of vessels and of ducts they are produced by rays of natural or artificial 
among eells ; of circulation through capillaries, in- light, common or polarized, which have been made 
dependently of the contraction of their coats, or of |to go through different substances—such as air, 
the propulsive power of the heart ; and of that uni- | nitrous acid gas, water, alcohol, oil of turpentine, 
versal fact that, wherever there is a central heart, | syrup of sugar, a solution of ferruginous alum, or 
there are powers at work, which neither its propul- a long prism of flint glass—put in the sphere of 
sive power nor eapilliary action can explain, of | action of powerful electro-magnets. As far as those 
forming new vessels in connection with the old | researches have been brought, they lead to the con- 
ones. Such a universal fact becomes a law, when | clusion that neither light nor the medium sutiers 
the cause is shown. ‘This cause or law, now pro- any constitutional derangement which could alter 
posed as the solution of these living processes, is, the property of the ray to be partially absorbed 
that the vital force cireulating in two directions, | when it is refracted through a prism. The view 
one circle being ina plane at right angles to the | generally entertained by foreign philosophers as ty 
other—thus identical in direction with the electro- | the real action of the magnet being one upon the 
magnetic foree—will explain the phenomena. Or, | material substance which gives way to the lumi- 
in other words, that wherever there is a central nous ray, it became necessary to test whether the 
moving force there is a power at work around and new magnetical state of molecular equilibrium 
to and from that centre, capable of arranging fit would not be concordant with some new properties 
matter as tubes, and of circulating fluid to a certain | of chemical affinity. Indeed, it has long ayo been 
extent through them, and that the tubular formation | asserted by Ritter, Fresnel, Hansteen, Murchman, 
is owing to a vital power identical in its direction Lodecke, Murray, and others, and more receuily 
with the galvanic; and the radiated arrangement | by Mr. Hunt, that the magnets have a decided 
of these vessels, and the circulation (to a cer- | influence upon chemical phenomena. I have taken 
tain extent) of fluid through them, are dependent advantage of powerful electro-magnets, which are 
on a power accompanying the former, and identical | put in action by sixty pairs of Bansen’s battery, to 
in its direction with the magnetie force. The make some fresh trials upon the subject, convinced 
conclusion was not drawn that the vital and elec- | that such means would afford me an opportunity ci 
tro-magnetie forces were the same, but that the | witnessing, if any, far more decisive actions thon 
direction and relation of both forees were identical. | those which have been described. But all m 
Sir J. Herschel said, as the authors had placed | attempts have proved unsuccessful to produce any 
before the seetions their opinions of the origin of | difference in the electrolysis of acidulated water, of 
muscular contractions and motions, he would also | ferruginous dissolutions, or in the electro-chemical 
mention an opinion of his own, merely in the form | decomposition of sulphate of copper, or of acetate 
of a guess for future consideration. There were | of lead by soft iron. All the results have been 
three things to be noted in the entire phenomenon ; | carefully and repeatedly tested by accurate weigh- 
—the first was mental, viz., the determination of | ings; and in the case of the electrolysis of water, 
the will; the second was an effort, the existence | 1 employed electrodes of soft iron, gilt by electrical 
of which beeame manifest by the consequent weari- | process and supported by the very poles of the 
ness; the third was the foree which resulted and | magnets, with the interposition of a film of mica as 
manifested itself in the effect produced. Now, | thin as possible. The apparatus has been placed 
here it appeared that a link was wanting between | in all directions relative to terrestrial magnetism, 
the second and third; and to supply that link was | and the poles of artificial magnets have been made 
the object of the present inquiries. The idea he | to act both separately and together, without any 
wished to throw out was, that the individual por- | different result whatever. But in expressing this 
tions of muscular fibre might consist of something my opinion I must add, that I mean not to say that 
like spheroids inclosed in outer coverings; and | magnetism is not able to interfere with molecular 
that, in the quiescent state of the muscle, these | disposition, which is a quite different view of the 
spheroids might all lie with their major axes or | subject, that has not, perhaps, been sufficiently dis- 
longer dimensions along the length of the muscle, | tinguished by the former one. Indeed, we have 
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ample evidence that this is the case under favorable | incurvature of the line of separation, which fol- 
circumstances. ‘These experimental inquiries have lows the cylinders backwards and forwards, as 
ied me to ascertain two facts, which it may, per- if firmly tied together. But a shock loosens all 
haps, not be improper to state here. If achemical | those particles geometrically adherent: they fall 
action is produced y the immersion of two pieces | down and all design vanishes. 

of soft iron into a liquid which is able to corrode; ‘‘ On the Deviation of Falling Bodies from the 
them, or to be Somers the metal, and if the) Perpendicular,”’ by Prof. Oersted.—I shall give a 
poles of a magnet be applied upon these cores, an| short history of these experiments, as far as this 
electro-magnetic rotation takes place all round each,| can be done by memory without any assistance of 
which is in the sense of the hypothetic current of | books. The first experiments of merit were made, 
Ampére.--Prof. Grove has just pointed out to me that) I think, in 1793, by Prof. Guglielmini. He made 
such an action had been stated by Dr. Christie, | bodies fall from a height of 221 feet. As the earth 
though, as far as I know, it has been referred to by | rotates from west to east, each point in or upon her 
no treatise on electro-magnetism, and that he him-| describes an are proportioned to its distance from 
self had witnessed the phenomenon many times. | the axis ; and, therefore, the falling body has, from 
‘The other fact seems to be of a higher interest,| the beginning of the fall, a greater tendency to- 
since it discloses, as it were, to the eye what may | wards east than the point of the surface which lies 
be called the lines of chemical affinities. I shall} perpendicularly below it. Thus, it must strike a 
now content myself by merely describing what I} point lying somewhat easterly to the perpendicular. 
have been able to witness, and to show to many | Still, the difference is so small, that great heights 
scientific men—reserving for a future occasion to} are necessary for giving only a deviation of some 
complete this communication, and to dwell upon} tenth parts of an inch. The experiments of Gug- 
the theoretical part of the subject. Common sul-| lielmini gave indeed such a deviation ; but at the 
phate of copper is to be dissolved in water, and a|/ same time they gave a deviation to the south, 
cylinder of soft iron shall be deposited in it. As| which was not in concordance with the mathemati- 
soon as the first deposit of copper has taken place, | cal calculations. Laplace objected to these exper- 
it is easy to perceive all round the cylinder light! iments, that the author had not immediately verified 
films of a blue matter, which are extending them-| his perpendicular, but only some months afterwards, 
selves as diverging rays from the very centre of the} In the beginning of this century, Dr. Benzenberg 
cylinder, which may be thought to represent the| undertook new experiments, from a height of about 
centre of the chemical action. I suppose this sub-| 240 feet. The book in which he describes his ex- 
stance to be a subsulphate of copper, and Prof. K.| periments contains, in an appendix, researches and 
Rosé is of the same opinion ; but from want of time | illustrations upon the subject from Gauss and Ol- 
and searcity of matter I have not yet been able to) bers ; to which several abstracts of older researches 
submit it to analysis. During its manifestations| are added. The paper of Gauss is ill printed, and 
proceeding, the nature of the liquid is always! therefore difficult to read; but the result is, that 
varying, sulphate of iron taking the room of a} the experiments of Benzenberg should give a devia- 
corresponding quantity of sulphate of copper. | tion of 395 French lines. ‘The mean of his exper- 
When this change has reached a certain extent the | iments gave 399; but they gave a still greater 
phenomenon ceases to widen more. It is then like | deviation to the south. Though the experiments 
to a large passion-flower, with slender stamina, ter-| here quoted seem to be highly satisfactory in point 
minated by a continuous circular and opaque edge | of the eastern deviation, | cannot consider them to 
of thick anthere. Its description, which is alto-| be so in truth; for it is but right to state that these 
gether independent of the nature and the form of | experiments have considerable discrepancies among 
the vessel, is very geometrical. After half anj| themselves, and that their mean, therefore, cannot 
hour, more or less, this extraordinary design fades,| be of great value. In some other experiments 
by the deposition of the matter at the bottom of the | made afterwards in a deep pit, Dr. Benzenberg ob- 
trough. When two cylinders are used in the same | tained only the easterly deviation; but they seem 
plate, two of the rays meet, perpendicularly, each | not to deserve more confidence. Greater fuith is 
other, on the line of shortest distance of the cen-|to be placed in the experiments tried by Prof. 
tres. Others join in direction more and more| Reich in a pit of 504 feet, at Freiberg. Here the 
oblique, and, being totally deprived of the faculty} easterly deviation was also found in good agrce- 
of entering their relative dominions, they ineurve | ment with the calculated result ; but a considerable 
themselves in hyperbolic arches. ‘Thusa perfectly | southern deviation was observed. I am not sure 
straight line is formed, which cuts into two halves} that | remember the numbers obtained ; but I must 
the line of shortest interval. It is scarcely neces-} state that they, though not in the same degree as 
sary to add, that the rays which are not to meet) those of Dr. Benzenberg, were means of experi- 
others extend as in the first case described. With | ments which differed much among themselves. Prof. 
three centres situated at the summit of an equilat-| Reich has published his researches. An abstract 
eral triangle, the lines of separation intersect each | is to be found in Poggendorff’s Annalen de Physie. 
other in a point, which is at equal distance from the | After all this, there can be no doubt that our know!- 
summit, and thence run perpendicular to three} edge upon this subject is imperfect, and that new 
sides of the triangle. The diverging rays, opposite | experiments are to be desired ; but these are so ex- 
\ two direetions, are much inflected. The whole! pensive, that it is not probable that they would be 
of the figure is perfectly regular. These rays are | performed with all means necessary to their perfec- 
sot affeeted in their development by the magnetiza-| tion without the concurrence of the British Associ- 
tion of the cylinders ;—at least, if one observation} ation. J will here state the reasons which seem to 
urade oo this point suffices for pronouncing upon it. | recommend such an undertaking. 1. The art of 
if there are but two cylinders, and if they are| measurement has made great progress in later 
lifted up ia the liquid by means of an appropriate | times, and is here exercised in great perfection. 2. 
horse-shoe magnet, it is possible to move them very} All kinds of workmanship can be obtained here in 
slowly without any disturbance of the whole} the highest perfection. I think it would not be 
of the figure—and particularly without the least] impossible to have an air-tight cylinder, of some 
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hundred feet high, made for the purpose. This 
would, indeed, be expecsive, but it would present 
this advantage—that the experiments could be 
made in a vacuum and in different gases. 3. With 
these experiments, others could be connected upon 
the celerity of the fall, and the resistance opposed 
to it by the air, and by gases. Prof. Wheatstone’s 
method for measuring the time would here be of 
great use. 4. If the southern deviation should be 
confirmed, experiments could be undertaken, in 
order to discover in how far this could be effected 
by magnetism in motion, For this purpose bulbs 
of different metals might be tried. Very mov- 
able magnetical needles, well sheltered, but 
placed sufficiently near io the path of the falling 
bodies, would indicate magnetical effects induced 
in them. 

Sir J. Herschel said, that from a conversation 
with M. Oersted he had been inclined to think that 
the deviation of falling bodies towards the south in 
tthese northern Jatitudes—which was an observed 
rizet, although hitherto unaccounted for—might 
receive au explanation from the circumstance that 
eleetrieal currents were known to be in circulation 
round {he earth in the direction of parallels of lati- 
tude; and as 4 current is always excited in a body 
moving aeross such a current, these would give 
rise to a mutual repulsion, causing the deflection 
towards the south. But inasmuch as their action 
would be but momentary were the velocity con- 
stant, and is developed in proportion to the variation 
of the velocity, hence, since the velocity increases 
uniformly with the time, a uniformly-acting force 
is the result ; and the total deviation, therefore, to- 
wards the south would be in the proportion of the 
height from which the body descended, since it is 
easy to see that its entire course would be rectilin- 
ear. ‘This fact, therefore, which could readily be 
determined by well conducted observations, would 
be a decisive test of the soundness of the opinion ; 
and this was the chief object which M. Oersted had 
in view. From a conversation, however, which he 
since had with Mr. Greve, he was inclined to be 
more doubtful of this explanation. Mr. Grove 
said, that inasmuch as a falling body was moving 
between electrical currents, placed both north and 
south of its line of fall, in his opinion the effect of 
the one would counterbalance that of the other, so 
as together to produce no effect.—M. Oersted said 
that his present object was merely to induce com- 
petent persons to undertake well-direeted experi- 
ments for ascertaining whether there truly was a 
southerly deviation of falling bodies or not. 

**On the Results of an extensive series of Mag- 
netic Investigation, including most of the known 
varieties of Steel,’ by W. Petrie.—The following 
is an abstract :— 

Process of manufacture to produce permanent 
magnets, having the greatest fixity and capacity 
conjointly sccured.—1. The original iron should be 
the purest soft iron, charcual made, (not coke ;) the 
Swedish, from the Dunnamore mine, is better than 
any other. 2. Converted—with pure charcoal; it 
should be carbonized lightly, and the process to be 
stopped when the bars, of the usual thickness, are 
‘* scarcely steel through,”’ yet so that it avill harden 
with certainty, without an undue heat. 3. Sorted 
—with attention to homogeneous conversion, &c., 
according to the ordinary rules. 4. Melted—the 
pot kept covered, and not longer than necessary in 
fusion. 5, Cast—into a large ingot, so as to allow 
of its being well rolled out singly, before it becomes 
reduced to the requisite thinness. 6. Rolled— 


while hot from casting, to save a second heating ; 
it should not be doubled over, nor sheared and fag- 
oted; the rolling should be conducted at as low 
a temperature as convenient, as it thereby acquires 
a harder, closer texture, and finer grain. 7, Ip 
cutting into shape, the substance (if large or of 
varied form) should not be strained, as by boring 
with ‘* rymers,”’ or straitening (oftener than is un. 
avoidable) with the hammer, as it is then apt to 
warp, and to have unseen commencements of cracks 
on becoming subsequently hardened. More car- 
bonization than that previously described us best js 
of little injury to the magnetic goodness of the 
steel, provided it be so prepared as to preserve a 
homogeneous and white appearance of fracture 
when hardened, which is not so easily managed as 
with that of lower carbonization ; but if it be again 
carbonized more than usual, (as razor steel, or above 
that,) it rather improves ; and again an increase 





deteriorates it as in cast iron, anda further increase 
again improves it. In short, in the scale of carhon- 
ization there is a succession of continually decre asing 
maxima of advantage. 

**On the Mode of Developing the Magnetic Con- 
dition,’’ by Dr. Scoresby. 

**On a New Portable Equatoreal Stand for a 
Telescope,”’ by Dr. Green. 

**On a New Portable Azimuth Compass,” by 
Mr. Dent.—Mr. Dent exhibited this instrument. 
The magnetic needle was suspended in an inner 
case, and that again fitted in an outer cast in such 
a@ manner as to admit of having either its ends 
reversed so as to eliminate errors of centering; or 
its faces reversed so as to eliminate the error of 
culmination. 

**On a New Dark Eye-piece, and a new Mode 
of Contracting the Aperture of the Object Glasses 
of Telescopes,” by Mr. Lawson.—Mr. Lawson 
described the several failures which he had experi- 
enced while endeavoring to protect the eye tron 
the violent action of the sun’s light and heat. A: 
length he succeeded, by prolonging the eve tub 
beyond the glasses, and placing in the side of the 
prolongation a slit capable of admitting the colore: 
plate glasses to be introduced or withdrawn. 1 
this position being assigned to them, he found thru 
they answered the end required effectually ; wile 
they were themselves placed in a position wher 
the concentration of the heat and Jight upon them 
could not, in the slightest degree, injure them 
He described several spots which he had observ 
on the sun’s disk last spring. His method of con- 
tracting the aperture was by an outer tube sliding 
on the eye-piece tube, something like the spray 
tube of a common telescope. This, by being 
drawn out into the tube, more or less, wil! stop of! 
more or less of the cone of rays proceeding from 
the object glass to the eye-piece. ; 

** On a new Multiplying Condenser,’ by A. I 
Svanberg. ’ 

** On the Meteorological Observations at Kew . 
with an Account of the Photographic Selt-regis- 
tering Apparatus,’’ by Mr. F. Ronalds. 


Section B.—Cuemistay anp Mineracocy. 
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| Sea Water,” by Prof. Forchhammer.—-In the ocean 
| between Europe and America the greatest quantity 
of saline matter is found in the tropical region, far 

from any land; in such places 1,000 parts of sea 
| water contain 36°6 parts of salt. This quantty 
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diminishes in approaching the coast, on account of 
the masses of fresh water which the river’ throw 
jnto the sea: it diminishes, likewise, in the west- 


ernmost part of the gulf stream, where I only found | 


it to be 35°9 in 1,000 parts of water. By the evap- 
oration of the water of this warm current, its quan- 
tity of saline matter increases towards the east, and 
reaches, in N lat. 39° 39’ and N. long. 55° 16’, 
its former height of 36°5. From thence it de- 
creases slowly towards the north-east; and sea 
water, at a distance of from sixty to eighty miles 
from the western shores of England, contains only 
35°7 parts of solid substances ; and the same quan- 
tity of salt is found all over the north-eastern part 
of the Atlantic, as far to the north as Iceland, always 
at such a distance from the land that the influence 
of fresh water is avoided. From numerous obser- 
yations made on the shores of Iceland and the Faroe 
islands, it is evident that the water of the Gulf 
stream spreads over this part of the Atlantic Ocean ; 
—and thus we see that the water of tropical cur- 
rents will keep its character even in high northern 
latitudes. in the longitude of Greenland, and more 
than 100 miles to the south of the southernmost 
point of that large tract of land, sea water contains 
only 35°0 in 1,000 parts. In going from this point 
towards the north-west, it decreases constantly ; and 
in Dover Straits, at a distance of about forty miles 


from the land, it only contains 32°5 parts of salt in | 


1,000 parts of sea water. This character seems to 
remain in the eurrent which runs parallel to the 
shores of North America; ‘and at N. lat. 434° and 
N. long. 463° the sea water contained only 33°8 
partsof salt. ‘Thus tropical and polar currents seem 
not ouly to be different in respect to their tempera- 
ture, but also in the quantity of salt which they 
contain; and thence it follows, again, that while 
the quantity of water carried away from the tropical 
sea by evaporation is greater than that which rain 
and the rivers give back to that sea, the reverse 
takes place in the polar seas, where evaporation is 
very smma!] and the condensation of vapor very great. 
The circulation must on that account be such, that 
a part of the vapor which rises in tropical zones will 
be condensed in polar regions, and, in the form of 
polar currents, flow back again to warmer climates. 
Although my analyses are only made on water from 
the écean between Europe and America, yet little 
doubt can be entertained that also that part of the 
ocean which separates America from Asia is in a 
similar condition; and that currents flowing from 
the poles are the rule, and currents flowing towards 
the poles the exception. Besides the southerly di- 
rection, whick any current flowing from the north- 
ern polar regions must take, it will, according to 
well-known physical laws depending upon the rota- 


tion of the earth, always take a direction towards | 


the west, and thus be driven towards the eastern 
shores of the continents ; while any tropical current 
flowing towards the north will, according to the 
sane laws of rotation, take a direction towards the 
westera shores of the continents. This is at pres- 
ent the case in the Atlantic Ocean; and its effects 
upoa the shores of Europe, which by a branch of a 
tropical current are surrounded by warm water, 
produce a mild and moist climate. The water of 
the diffrent seas is much more uniform in its com- 
position than is generally believed. In that res 
my analyses. agree with the newer analyses of at- 
mospheric air in showing that the differences are 
P| slight indeed. Sea water may contain more 
or less salt—-from a very small quantity, as in the 
interior part of the Baltic, to an amount of 37°1 
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en in 1,000 parts, which | found in water from 
lta, and which is the greatest quantity I ever ob- 
served ; but the relative proportion of its constituent 
saline parts changes very little. In order to get rid 
of those differences which might arise from the dif- 
ferent quantity of saline matter in sea water, | have 
compared sulphuric acid and lime with chlorine, and 
the following results are the mean of many anal- 
yses:—In the Atlantic, the proportion between 
chlorine and sulphuric acid is 10,000 to 1,188; this 
is the mean of twenty analyses, which differ very 
little from each other. In the sea between the 
Faroe Islands, Iceland, and Greenland, the same 
proportion, according to the mean of seventeen anal- 
yses, is 10,000 to 1,193. In the German Ocean, 


}according to ten analyses, it is 10,000 to 1,191. 


In Davis’ Straits, according to the mean of five 
analyses, it is 10,000 to 1,220. In the Kattegat, 
according to the mean of four analyses 10,000 to 
1,240.—Thus it appears that the proportion of sul- 


| phurie acid increases near the shores; a fact which 


evidently depends upon the rivers carrying sulphate 
of lime into the sea. ‘The proportion between chlo- 
rine and dime inthe Atlantic Ocean, according to the 
mean result of seventeen analyses, is 10,000 to 297 ; 
and in the sea between Faroe and Greenland, 
according to the mean of eighteen analyses, 10,000 to 
300. Lime is rather rare in the sea around the West 
Indian Islands, where millions of coralline animals 
constantly absorb it—the proportion, according to 
five analyses, being 10,000 to 247 ; and it is rather 


copious in the Kattegat, where the numerous rivers 


of the Baltic carry a great quantity of it into the 
ocean. ‘The proportion is there, according to four 
analyses, 10,000 to 371. 

**On the Changes which Mercury sometimes suf- 
fers in Glass Vessels hermetically sealed,’* by Prof. 
Oérsted.—It has been frequently noticed that mer- 
cury inclosed in glass tubes, even when those tubes 
were hermetically sealed, undergoes a remarkable 
change. It first becomes covered by a thin film of 
a yellow color, which adheres to the glass, and 
becomes eventually nearly black. This has been 
attributed to oxidation; but the oxidation which 
would arise from the exceedingly small quantity of 
atmospheric air which could be contained within the 
bulbs exhibited by Prof. Oérsted was too small to 
account for the formation of such a quantity of dark 
and yellow powder as many of them exhibited. 
Prof. Oérsted referred the change on the mercury, 
to the action of that metal on the glass of which the 
bulb was formed. It appears that sulphate of soda 
is frequently employed in the manufacture of glass ; 
and it is thought that a sulphuret of mercury is 
formed by the decomposition of the glass itself. 
This is not, however, proved ; and it has only been 
brought forward that attention might be directed to 
a subject which appeared to involve some remark- 
able conditions. 

Mr. Hunt observed that if glass was exposed to 
the influence of the solar rays, a molecular change 
was induced on the surface; and that if the glass 
was exposed to mercurial vapor, and then, with the 
vapor upon it, set aside for a few days, the mercury 
entered into combination with the glass, and left a 
permanent stain upon it.—Mr. Pearsall remarked 
on the condition in which glass apparatus is fre- 
quently -found, from the influence of mercury 
upon it. 

**On a Second New Metal, Pelopium, contained 
in the Bavarian Tantalite,’’ by Prof. H. Rosé.—In 
a former communication it had been shown that the 
so-called Tantalic acid which occurs in the Boden- 
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mais in Bavaria, consisted of two acids—one of 
which differed materially from all known acids. 
To this, Prof. Rosé gave the name of Niobium, re- 
garding it as a new metallic oxide. After a most 
elaborate investigation, Prof. Rosé has found that 
the other acid contains another oxide of a metal 
differing from Niobium, and to this metal he has 
given the name of Pelopium from Pelops, the son 
of Tantalus, and the brother of Niobe. The Tan- 
talite of Bavaria is, therefore, now shown to contain 
three metals—Tantalite, Niobium, and Pelopium. 
These differ from each other in specific gravity, and 
they exhibit different and peculiar chemical prop- 
erties. 

**On Crystallography and a New Goniometer,”’ 
by Dr. Leeson. 

** Analysis of The American Mineral Nema- 
lite,’ by Prof. Connell.—This mineral bears a 
striking resemblance to asbestos, so that by the eye 
it can hardly be distinguished from it. It was first 
chemically examined by Mr. Nuttal, who ascertain- 
ed that it differs entirely in constitution from asbes- 
tos; and concluded, from his experiments, that it 
consists essentially of magnesia and water, with a 
little oxide of iron and lime. It was subsequently 
examined by Dr. Thompson, according to whom it 
also contains 124 per cent. of silica. The constitu- 
ents found by the latter were— 


Sree 
Silica, . ie er Oe 
Peroxide of Iron, . . . . 5°874 
Water, .:... . . 29666 

99°829 


The result which I have obtained differs somewhat 
from both the preceding. According to both the 
previous experimenters the mineral is soluble in 
acids without effervescence. But I have found that 
even perfectly fresh portions of the specimens which 
I have of the mineral from Hoboken, in America, 
sensibly effervesce when dissolved in acids, showing 
some carbonic acid to be contained in it. I have 
also found only a very minute quantity of silica, the 
mineral leaving scarcely any residue when dis- 
solved. The amount of water was determined by 
ascertaining the quantity of water collected by igni- 
tion in a tube of German glass twice bent, and con- 
taining at one end fused chloride of calcium. The 
carbonic acid was estimated by the loss of weight 
on treating a portion of the mineral with dilute acid, 
in a little bottle connected with a tube containing 
chloride of calcium. The solid constituents were 
determined by ordinary methods. ‘The result was— 

Magnesia, .§ ... .. . 57°86 

Protoxide ofTron, . . . . 284 

Silica, te Se - 0-80 

WE tek 4.6 > woe 

Carbonic Acid, . . . . . 10 

99°46 
Considering the protoxide of iron to replace a little 
magnesia, the mineral appears to be a combination 
of hydrate of magnesia and hydrated carbonate of 
magnesia. The formula 
5 MgO. HO-+- MgO. CO, HO 

-will nearly express its constitution, and gives— 
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Carbonic Acid, . . .. . 1109 
100. 








The native hydrated carbonate of zine (zinkbliithe) 
is a ae i us constitution. 
ss avendish’s Experiment respecting Re- 

duction of Nitric Acid,” by Dr. Daubeny. yy 
Daubeny stated the result of some experiments he 
had instituted with the view of ascertaining whether 
the production of nitric acid by electricity, as was 
first effected by Cavendish, really arose from the 
direct union of oxygen with nitrogen, or was pro- 
duced indirectly through the presence of minute 
portions of ammoniz. For this purpose he deprived 
the air, through which the electrical sparks were to 
be passed, of water and of any traces of ammonia 
that might have been contained in it, by allowing jt 
to stand in contact with concentrated sulphuric aeid 
for some time previous to the commencement of the 
experiment. Even in this case, although the air 
had been in contact with no liquid except the mer- 
eury over which it was confined, the usual diminu- 
tion of volume took place after the electrical sparks 
had been passed through it, and solution of litmus 
when introduced into the tube became sensibly red- 
dened. Hence the author infers, that nitrogen docs 
combine directly with oxygen, as it is now known 
to do with carbon ; but he still questions whether it 
can do so with gaseous hydrogen, since ammonia 
cannot be formed, as nitric acid is, by means of 
electricity, and as in all the cases in which ammonia 
has been produced artificially one of the elements 
appears to have existed in what is called a nascent 
state. But if nitrogen can be made to combine di- 
rectly with oxygen, how comes it that, through the 
operation of thunderstorms, the composition of the 
whole atmosphere has not before this time been 
changed by the production in it of considerable 
quantities of nitric acid?’ This the author explains 
by the smal] amount of heat generated by the union 
of the two gases; owing to which only those par- 
ticles combine which lie contiguous to the line of the 
electrical spark : whereas, in other cases, as in that 
of the union of oxygen with hydrogen, so much 
heat is generated by the union of those particles 
which are affected by the passage of the electrical 
spark, that a condensation of other portions of the 
mixture results, whence will arise an union of 
more of the particles and an extraction of a larger 
amount of heat. In this way the explosion propa- 
gates itself through all parts of the mixture with a 
rapidity which causes it to be considered by us as 
instantaneous. In all cases, however, in which 
gaseous elements that can remain together without 
acting upon each other are made to unite, the modus 
operandi, whether it be by electricity, heat, or (as 
in the case of porous bodies) by adhesive affinity, 
appears to be the same; that is, such a condensa- 
tion of the respective gases as shall bring their 
particles within the sphere of their mutual affin- 
ity. 

"Re rt ‘On Crystalline Slags,’’ by Dr. Percy 
and Prof. Miller.—The formation of crystals of re- 
markable regularity and beauty in the slags of the 
iron furnaces, and also in the slags from the copper 
smelting, has long excited curiosity ; but, until the 
present time, no attempt has been made to account 
for their production, under the singular cirevm- 
stances in which they are formed—often at the 
highest temperature of the iron furnaces. At the 
York Meeting, Dr. Perey and Prof. Miller under- 
took to investigate this matter. The crystallo- 
graphic department has rested with Prof. Miller. 
and the chemical examination has been confided 
to Dr. Perey. At this meeting, many slags were 
exhibited vof which the analyses were given—and also 
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the measures and angles of the crystals. These 
analyses will all a in the ** Transactions’’ of 
the Association. he important bearing of this 
inquiry on geological phenomena was strikingly 

inted out. By ita clue may be obtained to many 
of the curious crystalline formations which have 
been points of dispute amongst the most eminent 
cultivators of geological science. ‘These crystals are 
found, many of them, to be quite analogous to nat- 
ural crystals—and they have, in both cases prob- 
ably, been formed alike under the influence of in- 
tense heat. The report is not complete ; and it is 
the intention of the authors to extend the inquiry 
much further than they have yet been enabled to 
do. They solicit from the manufacturer crystalline 
slags for examination; and it is their intention to 
examine the amount of impurities a crystal may 
contain without losing its native character. 

“On the Electricity of Tension in the V 
Battery,” by J. P. Gassiot. 


oltaic 





MONDAY. 
Section C.—GeEo .oey. 


Prof. Forchhammer read a paper ‘‘ On Sea Wa- 


ter, and its difference in various Currents,”’ and | 


tried to show what influence a change in such cur- 
rents might have had upon the climate of the north 
of Europe; since, from the inquiries of Prof. 
Stoenstrup and Lovén respecting the changes in 
the forest trees and marine animals indicated a slow 
increase of the mean temperature of northern Europe. 
To account for this, he supposed the British Channel 
to have been closed, and a polar current to pass over 
the lower part of northern Russia into the Bothnian 
Gulf, and thence into the German Ocean. The 
separation of England from France was supposed to 
have taken place in recent times; and without 
quoting the zoological evidence collected by British 
naturalists, he would refer to physical features— 
such as the various changes which the Rhine and 
the Scheldt suffer at their mouths, and which even 
the smallest rivulet on the western shore of the 
Cimbrian Peninsula assumes. ‘These rivers turn 
their mouths towards that side from which the tide 
comes—one having, in historical times, changed its 
mouth more than thirty miles to the south. The 
mouth of the Rhine has been known for about 2000 
years; and since the time of the Romans, when it 
flowed straight towards the north, where at present 
the Luiderrea is, it has been seen constantly turning 
towards the west. From this change, he inferred 
a change in the direction of the tide—which he sup- 
poses to have arrived formerly at the coast of Hol- 
land from the north, instead of from the west, as at 
present. The marshes on the southern and eastern 
sides of the German Ocean become broader in pro- 
portion as they approach the mouth of the present 
channel ; a cireumstance the very reverse of what 
might have been expected under present circum- 
stanees, since the clay is yever deposited when 
there is any considerable motion in the water. On 
the contrary, if the channel were shut up, then the 
present locality of the marshes would be that best 
awlapted for their formation: from which he infers 
that the principal marshes were formed before the 
opening of the channel. The earliest accounts of 
the channel date from the fourth century, 8. c., and 
at the time of Alexander the Great, we find that 
news about a very great inundation in the northern 
countries (the Cimbrian flood) had reached Greece ; 
and a tradition still existing in Jutland combines 
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|such a flood with the opening of the channel 
| Along all the western part of the Cimbrian Penin- 
| sole occurs a bed of pebbles, and in some places of 


rolled pieces of the clay of the marshes, which must 
be ascribed to an inundation washing away the lighter 
materials. This inundation the author regards as 
that of which both history and tradition speak ; and 
whe thinks it was occasioned by the first opening of 


} 





the channel. These changes were in close con- 
| nexion with a depression of the greater part cf 
jnorthern and western Europe ; which is indicated 
‘along the coasts of Denmark and England by sub- 
|merged forests and peat-mosses. At the shores of 
ithe Dukedom of Sleswig a ¢wnulus has been found 
‘in a submerged forest ; it contained knives of flint, 
|and shows that the subsidence took place after the 
|country was inhabited. ‘The continuous elevation 
jof the North of Europe would lead to this result— 
that the White Sea, in times not far remote, would 
flow over the lower parts of Russia and Finland, 
bringing cold water and masses of ice, into the 
German Ocean, then a bay receiving its waters also 
round the northern coast of Scotland, which must 
have materially influenced its climate, making it 
colder than it is now. 

Sir H. De La Beche contended that the separa- 
tion of England from the continent had not been a 
| violent. movement; but one brought about by 
causes operating during a Jong period of time; 
breakers must have been chiefly instrumental in re- 
moving the materials which once filled up the 
channel.—Dr. Buckland also doubted whether the 
separation of the Straits of Dover had taken place 
within the historic period.—Mr. Lyell stated that 
there had been several oscillations of level since the 
present chalk cliffs existed, which must have been 
considerable, since it allowed of the formation of 
the Elephant bed at the base of the clifis at Brigh- 
ton ; in which the remains of that animal were im- 
bedded together with those of whales. He consid- 
ered the period of separation from the continent not 
historical, but indefinitely remote.—Mr. Forbes 
remarked that Prof. Forchhammer seemed to have 
confused the deposits of several distinct periods. 
In many parts of this country and in Ireland there 
were beds of sand and clay containing shells of 
molluscous animals mostly now inhabiting our seas, 
but very inferior in number to those now living, 
and equivalent to the group now found onthe coast 
of Labrador. Above these were the submerged 
forest, and higher still another series—such as had 
been discovered in the basin of the Clyde, contain- 
ing an asemblage of fossils, all recent; and many 
of them eminently characteristic of the present cli- 
mate. 

‘* Sketch of the Geological Structure of Austra- 
lia,’ by J. B. Jukes. 





Secrion D.—Zoo.tocy axp Botany. 
**On the Vertebrate Structure of the Skull,” by 
Prof. Owen. 





Svus-Secrion E.—Etuno.oey. 

Mr. Jukes read a brief notice ‘‘On the Aborigi- 
nes of Newfoundland.’’—His information on this 
race he stated to be derived from Mr. Peyton, who 
possessed, of all men now living, the best opportu- 
nities of personal knowledge of them. Accordin 
to Mr. Peyton’s opinion, the red men of Newfound. 
land were the same race as the Red Indians of 
North America ; and they were certainly not at all 
allied to the Esquimaux race, whom they held in 
the greatest abhorrence, while on the contrary they 
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carried on a friendly intercourse with the Indians 
on the coast of Labrador, to whom the last rem- 
nants of the race have passed over, and they, prob- 
on are incorporated with them. 

r. Latham offered a few remarks on a New- 
foundland Voeabulary.—He stated that the philo- 
logical evidence corroborates the opinion advanced 
by Mr. Jukes, the vocabulary having a strong affin- 
ity to that of the Red Indians, and being quite dif- 
ferent from that of the Esquimaux.—Dr. King 
stated that he had held the contrary opinion, and 
from historical evidence, going as far back as the 
period of Sebastian Cabot, he had come to the con- 
clusion that they were really an Esquimaux tribe ; 
nor did he think the evidence now adduced suffi- 
cient to alter his former opinion. 

Mr. Jukes read a paper ‘‘On the Varieties of the 
Human Race in the Neighborhood of Torres 
Straits.’’—The author stated that in the years 1843, 
4, 5, he had visited Australia, Java, Malacea, 
Singapore, the islands of Torres Straits, and the 
coast of New Guinea; he was much struck with 
the differences in the races of men inhabiting those 
countries ; he divided them into three distinct peo- 
> : Ist. The aa races; 2d. The Papuan; 3d. 

he Australian. The first race is characterized by 
physical, social, and intellectual superiority over 
the others; being, in many places, a handsome, 
well-formed people, with considerably advanced in- 
stitutions, navigators, and agriculturists. The 
second or Papuan races are decidedly inferior, in 
person, institutions, and arts, although they are 
much superior to the Australians, who are charac- 
terized by the lankiness of their lower extremities ; 
their hips, thighs and calves being remarkably 
straight and slender, with prominent eye-brows and 
thick lips, and their social and intellectual condition 
The characters 


appearing to be the very lowest. 
and habits of the three races were described in de- 
tail and contrasted. 


Section F.—Srartistics. 

The secretary read a paper, contributed by Dr. 
Guy, ‘‘ On the Duration of Life in the Members of 
the several Professions, founded on the Obituary 
Lists of the Annual Register.”’ 

A paper was next read ** On the Annual Con- 
sumption of Coal, and the probable duration of the 
Coal Fields,”’ by E. R. J. Knowles. —The author's 
calculations being based, for the most part, on ap- 
proximate estimates, many of which are open to 
much controversy, it will be sufficient for us to 
state the conclusions at which he arrived. He cal- 
culated the annual consumption of coal at 12,500,- 
000 tons, and the extent of the coal-fields of Eng- 
land at 5,200 square miles, at the average of 
20,000,000 tons to the square mile ; and thence, after 
making allowance for the coal worked out, and for 
the population being eventually doubled, deduced 
that the coal-fields of England contain an ample 
supply for at least 1,500 years. 

Sir J. Guest, Col. Sykes, and Mr. G. R. Porter, 
ee out many sources of inaccuracy in Mr. 

nowles’ computations, and said that the esti- 
mates of consumption in various manufactories 
must always be vague. They thought that the 
only true criterion would be to ascertain the amount 
annually brought up to the mouth of every pit. 
Mr. Knowles professed his anxiety to obtain accu- 
rate information, and promised to make the inquiry 
in the form that had been recommended. 

Mr. G. R. Porter presented an elaborate report 
*€On the Iron Manufacture of Great Britain,”’ pre- 
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= at the request of the British Association. — 
aving called attention to the enormous demand for 
iron consequent on the general and simultaneous 
construction of railways in England, on the contj- 
nent, and in India, he said it was important to cop. 
sider how that demand may be met, and also how. 
on the cessation of that demand, which must be tem. 
porary to a great extent, the ruinous depreciation 
of capital and suspension of employment, conse- 
quent on the change, may be averted. In 1788. 
the whole quantity of pig-iron made in England 
and Wales, amounted to no more than 61,300 tons - 
of which 48,200 were made with coke of pit-coal, 
and 13,100 from charcoal : in the same year the 
amount raised in Scotland was 7,000 tons. Ip 
1796 the quantity, owing to Watt’s improvement of 
the steam-engine, was nearly double, being— 


England and Wales, 108,993 tons. 
Scotland, y 16,086 ** 


Total, 125,079 « 


Ten years later, viz., in 1806, when it was proposed 
to tax the production of iron, an inquiry was made, 
and the production was found to have more than 
doubled in this decennial period, being— 


England and Wales, 234,666 tons. 
Scotland, . . 23,240 * 


Total, 258,206 “« 


In 1823, this quantity had risen to 482,066 tons, 
and in 1830 it was further increased to 678,417 tons. 
But since 1830, in consequence of the introduction 
of the hot blast by Mr. Nelson, of Glasgow, rapid 
improvements have been made, and a most impor- 
tant saving of fuel effected. The results were thus 
stated :—In 1829, using coke and cold air, each ton 
of iron required for its production 8 tons, 1 ewt. | 
quarter of coal. In 1830, using coke and heated 
air, each ton of iron was made with 5 tons, 3 ewt. 
1 quarter of coal. In 1833, using raw coal and 
heated air, each ton of iron consumed in its produe- 
tion, 2 tons, 5 ewt. 1 quarter of coal. The saving 
in fuel is thus seen to amount to 72 per cent. ; and 
in Scotland the production of iron has risen from 
37,500 tons in 1830, to nearly 500,000 tons in the 
last twelve months. There exists a prejudice 
against the hot blast iron which is gradually abat- 
ing ; and a similar prejudice long prevented the use 
of the black band ore, the value of which was dis- 
covered by Mr. Mushett so far back as 1801. In 
1836, every iron-work in Great Britain was visited 
by M. F. le Play, chief engineer to the Paris Board 
of Works, and he estimated the amount produced 
that year at 1,000,000 of tons. In 1840, Mr. Jes- 
sop found that there were 402 furnaces in England 
and Wales, in which 82, or 1 in 5, were out of 
blast ; and out of 70 furnaces, 6, or 1 in 11, were 
out of blast. The quantity of iron made in 1540, 
was 1,343,400 tons ; but in consequence of the com- 
mercial depression, this fell to 1,046,428 tons in 
1842, being a depreciation of 22 per cent. He 
next directed attention to the effect of railways on 
the price of iron. In 1836 and 1837, parliament 

77 railway bills, of which 44 were for new 
lines, and the aggregate of extent about 1,200 miles, 
requiring a production of more than 500,000 tons 
of iron. The price of bar iron, which had been 6/. 
10s. per ton in 1834, rose to 7/7. 10s. in 1835, and 
in 1836 to 11/7. ; but in 1837, the railway specula- 
tion had so far subsided, that only 15 acts for new 
lines were passed from 1838 to 1813—the price of 





i more rapidly than it had risen, and during 
‘he wn , aoa A be sold with difficulty at less 
than half the price it commanded in 1836. The 
ave: price of iron at Glasgow in 1844, was 2V. 
5s. 6d. per ton; in March, 1845, it rose to 5/. ; and 
in May to 52. 10s. ;—this rise in price of 175 per 
cent., gave such stimulus to production, that the 
make of pig-iron, in Scotland, for the first six 
months oft this year, was 260,000 tons, or at the 
rate of 520,000 tons per annum ;—the production 
having been doubled since 1840. It is the opinion 
of the iron-masters that since 1840, nearly all the 
increased production of iron in the kingdom has 
been drawn from Scotland. It appears that the 
demand created by the new railways, has stimulated 
every establishment to its utmost limits of produc- 
tion. But, in order to add materially to the make 
of iron, a great many circumstances must concur. 
Oae of the chief difficulties arises from the work- 
men: skill is necessary, and the number of those 
properly trained is so limited, that they make de- 
mands hr an enormous and disproportionate increase 
of wages on the first appearance of prosperity. 
Thus the cost of production seems to have more 
than kept pace with the rise of price. From this, 
combined, perhaps, with other causes, the amount 
of production in England for 1845 was only 917,- 
500 tons, being 238,000 tons less than the produc- 
tion of 1840. From comparing several returns, it 
is clear that we have no reason to dread a failure 
of material—some valuable and extensive fields of 
black-band ore having been recently discovered in 
Wales ; but it seems not improbable that the Staf- 
fordshire iron-works will soon experience a deficient 
supply of coal. A new source of supply has been 
found in the refuse and waste of the lead mines of 
Weardale. The rider of the lead ore is a true car- 
bonate of iron, yielding from 25 to 40 per cent. A 
small blast furnace has been erected at Stanhope, 
for smelting this rider, and pig-iron of a strong and 
excellent quality has been produced. In conse- 
quence of this success, the company has commenced 
the erection of very extensive smelting works, near 
Walsingham. The difficulty then arises in the 
supply of labor. It is hopeless to stimulate the 
exertions of the persons already employed. They 
are naturally ready enough to exact higher rates 
of wages re: Ma the demand for their labor becomes 
more urgent; but, succeeding in this, they prefer 
to obtain the same amount of earnings, with higher 
rates of wages, to the securing of greater gains by 
the exertion of even the same amount of toil ;—so 
that a greater urgency on the demand, may be, and 
frequently is, accompanied by a lessened production. 
During the period of depression the low price of 
iron led to its being extensively applied to various 
purposes of construction in civil and naval architec- 
ture. On the subject of iron ships, Mr. Porter 
entered into some calculations to show their econ- 
omy ;—but the subject will be found more fully dis- 
cussed in our report of the paper read by Mr. Fair- 
bairn before the meeting of the British Association 
in Glasgow, in 1840. Dp to the beginning of the 
present century, nearly two fifths of all the iron 
used in this kingdom was imported from the north 
of Europe ; but in 1806 this proportion had fallen 
to one eighth, and foreign iron is now only imported 
for the manufacture of steel. Our exports, on the 
contrary, have so increased as to become an object 
of national importance.— 


In 1827 we exported 92,313 tons, declared value £1,215,561. 
Iniss5 351,278 “ “ 3,501,895. 
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The increase of our exports appears to be contin- 
gent on a reduction of price, and must, therefore, 
be materially affected by variations in the cost of 
production. Should the new railways stimulate a 
much larger production of iron, the quantity pro- 
duced will greatly exceed the demand so soon as 
those railways are completed, and then prices wi!! 
fall; perhaps to 2. lower point than has ever yet bee.: 
witnessed. This will, probably, cause iron to be 
applied to many new purposes, and particularly 
the construction of ships, fire-proof houses, an 
frame-work houses for export to new settlements. 
All this, however, must be the work of time ; and 
it seems but too probable that, in the meanwhile, 
our iron-masters will have to undergo a somewhiat 
lengthened season Of adversity—for the enduri:c 
of which they are, in a measure, prepared, fro. 
former experience. 

The length of time occupied in reading this paper, 
of which we have only given the outline, rendered 
it impossible to discuss its topics; as the hour for 
the general committee meeting was fixed for 3 
o'clock, and it wanted but a few minutes of that 
hour when Mr. Porter concluded. 





‘“ HANDS NOT HEARTS.”’—A FARCE. 
(FROM THE SPANISH.) 


Scene. —The Throne-room of a Palace. Child- 
Queen and Queen-Mother discovered (the last, by 
the way, not for the first time) surrounded by 
Grandees, Ministers, Ladies of Honor, and 
Chamberlains. The ‘* Marsellaise’”’ is heard with- 
out. A flourish of trumpets. 


Queen-Mother (aside to Child-Queen.) Now, 
Izzy, my dear— 

Child- Queen (aside to her.) Oh, Ma! my heart ’s 
in my mouth, 

Queen-Mother. Heart! Where did you get it? 
Remember who were your parents, and don’t dis- 
grace them. His excellency will be here directly 
with his address of congratulation. Mind your 
response. 

Child-Queen. I've forgetten every werd you 
taught me. I knew I shoud. There were so 
many fibs in it! 

Qucen-Mother. Beatifie Ferdinand !—shade of 
a beloved spouse, do you hear thist Fibs, you 
little fool! A queen talk of fibs! Like garlic, 
they are only to be thought of by the swinish herd. 
Know this, my child, for a great state maxim; 
falsehood becomes ennobled when royalty conde- 
scends to it. So, remember your reply—and mind 
your stops. 

Child-Queen. My heart ’s breaking; I shall 
stop in the middle, I know I shall. 

Queen-Mother. Then remember the dignity of 
Spain—recollect the glory of old Castile, and if 
you can’t utter a few ceremonious syllables—why, 
show your feelings and faint. Your years may ex- 
cuse a weakness that would ruin me. 

Child-Queen. Every word flown out of my 
head, like a bird from a trap. I knew it would be 


so. , 

Queen- Mother (aside.) A perverse little wretch! 
Now, my beloved child—idol of my heart—remem- 
ber Don Francisco's set of pearls—lamb that you 
are—and the seven hundred Paris milliners at work 
—prop of my life—and the three hundred and fifty 
jewellers—apple of my eye—and the two hundred 
goldsmiths—hope of my soul—and the dignity, 


and felicity, and happiness without end of a wed- (7 
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ded wife! Cherub that you are! And now you'll 
speak to his excelleney—I know you will—with 
your own sweet silver voice, sweeter than Solo- 
mon’s trumpets—Paradise of my life! 

Child-Queen. I’m told they ’re the finest pearls 
in Christendom. 

Major-Domo (announces) “‘ His excellency the 
Ambassador of France.”” 

[Child-Queen turns pale, and shivers. Queen- 
Mother puts on a smile of state. 
Enter the Ambassador. 

Ambassador (approaching Queen-Mother.) Mad- 
am,—The best of mothers has been blessed with 
the rarest of daughters. Virtue has produced twin 
virtues. Let me congratulate you, that you are 
about to see, in the marriage of your children, a 
renewal of that conjugal tenderness that has earned 
for you a name—and such a name—throughout the 
world. Happy mother! still in the freshness of 
maturity, spared to watch the opening sweetness 
of kindred youth! Favored is the full-blown rose 
that, without one blush of beauty, one leaflet Jost, 
may still, upon the tree, behold the unclosing buds ! 
I am commanded by my master of France—by that 
yotentate whose name, particularly on the Stock 

1xchange, is synonymous with trath—by that 
monarch without guile—by that sovereign whose 
soul is open as the sea (and quite as deep)—by 
that king whose peculiar glory it has been to em- 
brace (with his royal tongue in his royal cheek) 
the young Britannia—and caress, as he were a 
poodle puppy-dog, the British Lion—I am com- 
manded, I say, by the Napoleon of Pence, (as well 
as of Peace,) to solicit the hand of the little Infan- 
ta (rather young, to be sure, for the wedding-ring) 
for the thrice-renowned and valorous Duke Mont- 
pensier, a son of France, who, let the glory be 
eternized in his epitaph, (when fame, in after centu- 
ries, shall write it,) refuses to take of the Cortes a sin- 
gie real with his bride, (aside,) seeing there is no 
chance of its being offered him. 

Queen-Mother. My heart is open as a book, and 

ou have read the text of conjugal and maternal 
one, printed and illuminated (brightly as in a missal 
within it. Knowing, profoundly knowing, that 
am a full-blown rose, it would not be sincere, it 
would not be Christian-like in me, to deny the 
odorous truth. And the rose joyfully bestows her 
youngest bud upon the son of that monarch with- 
out guile—that king of the starry eye and crystal 
heart—the king of France ! 

Ambassador (to Child-Queen.) Madam, let me 
congratulate you upon your inexhaustible generos- 
ity. You have not only thrown—given, | mean— 
yourself away, but have in the most royal and lib- 
eral manner given away your little sister. In this 
act, the nation must acknowledge that liberality 
which only belongs to the true sovereignty of na- 
ture. For it is the rare privilege of royalty not 
only to hold its own heart as nothing, but espec- 
ially to make light of the hearts of other people. 

Child- Queen. Yam flattered—that—that—in— 
in—giving— 

Queen- Mother (prompting her, aside.) ‘*My 
heart’’—remember the pearls. 

Child-Queen. My heart—yes—certainly, my 
heart—to—to— 

Queen-Mother (aside.) ‘Don Francisco”— 
think of the bridal gown, with the twelve crowns 
of Spain worked in it—to ** Don Francisco” — 

id-Queen. Won Franciseo—I expect—that 
is—1 shall be as happy— 





Queen-Mother (aside.) Provoking creature! 
Think of the bull-fights—and the jewels—and— 
Child-Queen. As happy as—as—can be ex. 


[ Queen-Mother, smiling a ghastly smile, mo. 
tions to the Camarera-Mayor, who goes out 
and returns with the \ofauta Luisa, with he, 
thumb in her mouth. 

Ambassador (to the Infanta.) Madam, fate has 
called you sag Su happiness in calling you to be 
the wife of a French prince, and thereby calling 
you to Paris, a city unrivalled for its bon bons, con- 
JSitures, and dolls—dolls, that not only open but shut 
their eyes! I am commanded to present you with 
this portrait of your future husband. 

Infanta (standing upon her toes to look at it~ 
aside.) Oh my! he is pretty. 

Ambassador. And further to present to you, as 
typical of his disposition, this roll of sugar—véri- 
table sucre de Normandie. 

Infanta. 1 accept—that is, mamma says— 

Queen-Mother (aside to her.) Silly thing! You 
mean you accept with pleasure— 

Infanta. Yes, that’s it. Mamma says—for 
she knows—I accept with pleasure the prince for 
my husband—and his picture—and his sugar. 

[The Ambassador gives portrait and sugar to 
the Infanta, who, looking upon the one, is 
about to eat the other, when it is respectfully 
twitched from her by the Camarive- Mover. 

Ambassador (makes his bow, and is about to retire. 
He speaks aside to one of his attendants.) Let ten 
thousand franes be distributed among the mendicants 
of Madrid. One way to blind the world to the 
knaveries of the rich, is to throw gold dust in the 
eyes of the poor! 

[Another flourish of trumpets. Ambassador 
and suite eveunt. The curtain falls, and th: 
Farce ends. 

N. B. Due notice will be given of the repre- 
sentation of the Tragedy.— Punch. 





State Burtetins ror Spain.—Such is the 
alarming condition of Spain, that it would be 
highly satisfactory to the rest of Europe if she 
were regularly attended by state physicians, who. 
at brief intervals, should publish official bulletins 
of her health ; as, for instance— 

**6, a.m. Spain has passed a tolerable night, 
but is slightly troubled with symptoms of commo- 
tion this morning. 

**11, a. Mm. Within the last hour a revolution 
has broken out in Spain, but it has been sup 
pressed with a moderate amount of bloodshed , 
= for the last five minutes Spain has been tran- 
quil. 

“1,p. mM. The tranquillity which was resiored 
to Spain at five minutes to eleven, lasted up to a 
quarter to twelve, when insurrections began to 
manifest themselves in a few provinces ; and since 
that time she has been laboring under febrile agi- 
tation. 

**6, p.m. The agitation of Spain continued till 
four o’clock, when a remission of symptoms took 
place ; but at five she had a relapse, and the in- 
surrectionary movements have recurred in parox- 
ysms every quarter of an hour. 

“114, ep. m. Spain has just lost a little more 
blood, which appears to have relieved her, and 
for the last ten minutes has enjoyed profound 
repose.’’— Punch. 
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THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES 
CHAPTER XIV. 


Ir will naturally be supposed that, looking upon 
the new maid that fortune had so beneficeatly sent 
me, my first anxiety was about her clothes. Ani- 
mated by the most pleasant feelings, I rummaged 
all my boxes, and soon selected a very complete 
wardrobe. Many things were, of course, too fine 
for a servant—it having been instilled into me as a 
great principle, by my mother, that servants could 
not, in her own emphatic words, be kept “ too 
auch ander,” and therefore could not be too plainly 
drest. If that good woman hated anything, it was 
finery in any sort of a maid. She set her face 
against anything beyond a penny riband, and would 
not permit ear-rings, even when they presented 
themselves in the modest guise of gold wires, to 
«dangle from a servant." However, in my pres- 
ent condition, nothing remained for me to choose 
from but my own wardrobe and the clothes of my 
{ellow-passengers. Of course I took the shabbiest 
and the most vulgar. When, however, I had 
made the selection, a greater difficulty remained to 
be overcome. It was to induce Friday to submit 
to be thoroughly drest. She showed an almost 


uneonquerable repugrance to stockings, putting | 


them on the hind part before, and gartering at the 
ankle. As to ever getting her into shoes, I gave 
up the idea as hopeless ; for this, however, | cared 
but little ; as her huge bare feet the better kept up 
the due distinction between mistress and maid. 
Nobody—lI was well aware of the fact—could wit- 
ness it; nevertheless, the circumstance was not 
without its comfort. 

My greatest difficulty, however, was with the 
stays. Wher she first saw them, and began to 
feel them all over, and observed that they contained 
steel and whalebone—and when further sie saw 
that I threatened her with them—the poor ignorant 
creature fell at my feet, and cried, and, in her way, 
begged that I would give up so cruel a notion, as 
it evidently terrified her worse than death. For 
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Poor benighted creature! How eold she turned, 
and how she trembled—for all the world like some 
‘om wretch about to be crushed by torture—when 

compelled her to put on the stays. She evident- 
ly thought that they contained some evil spirits, 
that would continually squeeze and punish her— 
and by degrees consume her blood—and finally 
waste her. She could not, poor wretch! so ex 
press herself; but I could see by the workings of 
her mind in her countenance, that she looked upou 
the stays as, in former days, sufferers have looked 
upon the steel-boot. 

At length, however, the stays were on, and I 
prepared myself to lace them. I knew that by 
doing this I was teaching the first lesson in civiliza- 
tion, and felt myself strengthened for the task «c- 
cordingly. But shall | ever forget the screams cf 
Friday, as I laced hole after hole? It was plaia 
she felt as nuns have felt—bricked up, as pleasant 
histories tell us, for peccadilloes, in convent walls. 
It was plain the poor wretch thought she was being 
laced up for life; and this notion, I must confess 
it, so troubled me that the more Friday screamed, 
the tighter I laced, till, in the end, her figure was 
so unlike vulgar nature, it almost approached per- 
fection. 

When the stays were well laced and fastened, it 
was droll to see the perplexity of the poor crea- 
}tare. She would not venture to walk without lay- 
‘ing hold of some support, as if the tightness of the 
stays had destroyed the strength and motion of her 
limbs. When she looked round, too, she turned 
her whole body, as if made too stiff to venture to 
move her neck. It was clear from the melancholy 
that possessed her, that she looked upon herself— 
poor savage !—as a prisoner for life in walls of 
whalebone and steel. And will it be believed? 
those stays had been made for a colonel’s lady, and 
had cost three guineas, if they ’d cost a shil 
ling ! 

After the poor thing had become a little accus- 








some time, I was greatly amused by the distress tomed to her captivity, and could the better under- 
’ 


of Friday ; but at last, becoming irritated, I insist- 
ed that she should submit to wear the stays ; whilst, 
at the same time, I indicated that they were ex- 
pressly made, and stiffened with steel and bone, to 
preserve the beauty of the female figure. Upon 


this, Friday, like a poor ignorant savage as she | 


stand me, | inquired about the savages from whom 
I had deliyered her. She told me they were all 
Amazons. That they had originally come from 
the moon, that they worshipped as a single lady. 
| That they made war upon the women of all mar- 
ried nations, as creatures who—forgetful of their 





was, shook her head, and placed her two hands to | #¢ diguity in the world, which was to do entirely 
her waist, as much (like ee impudence!) as to 2% they ike—had basely betrayed the independence 


say, * Look at me: I never wore stays ; and I am 


‘of their sex by allowing themselves to “ love, 


straighter than you.” Now, insolence like this honor, and obey” brutes, their husbands. And 

would be unbearable from anybody ; but, coming | '"°" I asked Friday wae was the age of the 

Gia te web cath more than % taistrees | °°o™ O these Amazons? when she informed me 

could put up with Wherewith, I pointed to the that none of them was ever able to count above 
° ’ , | Ova 7 i 

pistol with which I had killed the Amazon; and, five-and-twenty. Lamentable ignorance ! 


ina moment, Friday was at my feet. 





little out of order, and requires adjusting, asthe 
beam has been kicked rather severely lately by one 
Louis Philippe, which has thrown the balance 


To se Sorp.—The Balance of Power. It is a| for Foreign Affairs, Downing-street, in whose 


custody the Balance of Power 1s at present depos- 
ited.— Punch. 


wee se one side. A few English measures} Sermons in Stones.—Mr. O'’Connet said at 


are to 


sold with it, in the shape of one or two! Conciliation Hall, * When I die, ‘ Repeal’ will be 


protests, but their weight is so small that they do} found written on my heart.’’ There is a slight 
noteven turn the scale. For further particulars|error in the above absurdity. The Heredi 


\ pe to the British Ambassadors at Paris, or! Bondsman should have said ‘‘ )ithographed.”’- - 
id; and for cards to view, to the Secretary | Punch. 
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From Tait’s Magazine. 
LEIGH HUNT. 


BY GEORGE GILFILLAN, AUTHOR OF “‘A GALLERY 
OF LITERARY PORTRAITS.”’ 


Ir is singular to notice how some men “ achieve 
greatness’’ by the very act of living. Eclipsed 
and crashed at first by successful rivals, they are 
fortunate enough to survive them, and to shine 
forth as stars in the twilight of their departed 
glory. How picturesque yonder solitary pine, 
yielding its dark cones to the wind reluctantly, as 
if loth to bend its aged and reverend head to a 
blast but newly born! Some years ago, it was 
lost in the crowd of the forest, till the woodman’s 
axe cut ils passage into perilous prominence. So 
with certain authors: they gather around them 
the added interest of those who have outlived a 
generation of giants, and who mingle with the 
admiration of the present somewhat of the awe of 
the past. Last of a noble race, the homage they 
receive is given ungrudgingly, and with the feel- 
ing of discharging a debt of gratitude long due, 
not to one, but to many benefactors. Sometimes, 
as in the case of Wordsworth, the merit thus 
tardily acknowledged is of the highest order, but 
which detraction, and the success of more popular 
writers, have unjustly veiled. Sometimes it is of 
minor, though real value, which, amid the blaze of 
contemporary genius, has been overborne and 
drowned. In the year 1820, such men as Croly, 
De Quincey, Wilson, and Leigh Hant, were con- 





tent to be di minorum gentium in the Jiterary 
pantheon. We now, in 1846, regard them as a 
race of ‘* elder gods,’ Titans partly, because they | 
have outlived a ‘Titanic family. 

And yet we feel, that in applying the term) 
Titan to Leigh Hunt, we are bordering upon the | 
ludicrous. No such magnificent epithet will fit! 
him. He is no ‘giant angel; he is nothing) 
better than an inspired and perpetual child. He is) 
not great, nor even large ; but he is the perfection 
of elegant and airy littleness. He flits about like | 
an Ariel among the sons of the mighty. Ariel, ! 
indeed, the most imaginative and succinct of skyey 
messengers, full of playful earnestness, is an apter 
emblem of Hunt’s genius than the tricksy Puck. 
He is the down of the thistle floating no-whither, 
while Ariel is the winged seed blown right on- 
ward to the spot where it is to take root and grow. 
As we have elsewhere said of Moore and Dickens, 
we can never disconnect the idea of Hunt from that 
of smallness. Perhaps, instead of Ariel, he is 
rather a genuine brother of the Cobweb, Mustard- 
seed, and Pease-biossom family: like that re- 
doubted race, tiny, swift, ethereal, with a fire in 
his eye, and drops of gold sprinkled on his little 
wing. Moore is, of the three, Mustard-seed— 
sharp, biting, and mischievous. Dickens is Cob- 
web—light, dancing, and suony. Hunt is Pease- 
blossom—smelling of the fields, and shining with 
the hues of autumn sunshine. 

Earnestness at ease, is the leading characteristic 
of Hunt's nature. His is not that eternal frown 
of certain patriots and philosophers, at which “ hell 
grows darker.” His genius wears, on the con- 
trary, a gentle smile, to feed which everything has 
run—his learning, his philosophy, his imagination, 
and his tears. 


‘* Sorrows [he sings] I ‘ve had severe ones, 
I will not speak of now ; 





HUNT. 


And calmly mid my dear ones 
I’ve wasted with dry brow.”’ 


Struggles he has had—calumnies borne—imprison. 
ment too known, in those dark days, when looks 
were watched, and words tortured, and to sigh i, 
some cases was to sin. He has been separated 
from children dear to him ‘as the ruddy drops 
that visit his sad heart.” A child-like friend. 
dearer than a brother, was severed from him ; ay 
he saw, under the darkening sky of his own {oy. 
tunes, the smoke of his funeral pile rising from the 
sea-shore. He felt, too, the recalcitration of the 
furious heel of Byron. He committed sever! 
ve errors, and had many severe literary trials. 
ut all ran to fill up the channel of the gentle: 
smile. His heart would not get old. The boy 
element would not extract. And the author of 
** Rimini’ and ** The Feast of the Poets,”’ is, w; 
believe, smiling still—smiling at the memory of his 
past griefs and sufferings ; smiling at the changed 
treatment he is receiving from the literary world, 
and from his ancient foes; smiling pity over the 
dishonored dust of Byron, and over the insolent bu: 
retracted ridicule of Moore ; and smiling a deeper, 
happier smile at that milder social day which has 
at length risen upon his path; for him, too, as 
well as Virgil’s shepherd, 


Libertas tanquam sera respexit. 


Hunt, like most writers of the day, has appealed 
to the public, not only at sundry times, but in 
divers manners. He has been a critic, a journal- 
ist, an essayist, a writer of tales and dramas, a 
satiric and a serious poet. Asa critic, he did at 
one time yeoman service to the cause of Jetters. 
He stood up, in conjunction with Lamb and Haz- 
litt, for the three objects, first, of vindicating the 
fame of the lake poets ; secondly, of directing pub- 
lic attention to the forgotten and neglected English 
authors of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; 
and, thirdly, of establishing a school of criticism 
independent of the reviews, which at that tim 
lorded it over the world of letters, and were with a 
high hand abusing their power. To these objects 
of this triumvirate, Lamb contributed his subtle dis- 
crimination, his delicate yet cutting irony ; Haz- 
litt, his fierce passion and vehement declamation ; 
and Hunt, his grace, his tact, his liveliness, his 
learning, and his fine fanciful quaintness. The 
public saw with surprise the pages of a weekly 
newspaper, studded with critical disquisitions, as 
profound, and much more genial, than any to be 
found in the great quarterly journals ; and began, 
in the extreme of reaction from former implici! 
submission, to regard these as blind guides. And 
although the influence of our literary reformers 
was counteracted by the furious abuse and victin- 
ization which they personally experienced, the) 
in the end gained their object. They shed a new 
light upon the pages of our elder dramatists ; they 
vindicated the claims of the lake poets ; and they 
contributed to rouse the public to that spirit o! 
independent judgment which has more or less 
characterized it ever since, and has compelled 
journals to become rather the followers than the 
leaders of the national taste. 

Hunt’s criticism is distinguished above that ¢ 
many, by its joyous geniality.—How he gloats 
over tid-bits!—How he enjoys a literary enn 
bouche '—How he chuckles over a quaintness, or 2 
recondite beauty! He has, on such occasions, all 
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the glee of a school-boy, who has lighted upon 
some liar prt of jam or neglected drawer of 
at. Te laughs, rolls, and riots, in the 
gladness of his heart ; and, like the said school- 
boy, if a fine generous fellow, calls upon all his 
comrades to share the spoil. He reads a favorite 
author as a man reads to his adored, giving, in the 
fulness of his happy heart, beauty, and meaning, 
and interest to the pages, which come in reality 
from a sweeter and dearer source. Thus Hunt, 
petween syinpathy with his author and with his 
reader, gilds his refined gold, paints his lilies, and 
throws a perfume over his violets. Even his 
affectations, quips, cranks, and wreathed smiles— 
and they are not few—remind you of the little arts 
whieh the eye of love produces, and which it alone 
will pardon, The gush of genuine gladness must 
be permitted its little gets, freaks and fantasies. 
Beuer far this than the cool, iron composure of 
those miserable beings called critics by profession, 
who are doomed to pass from the Dan of each new 
title-page to the Beersheba of each Finis, and find 
all barren ; and are capable of enjoying only the 
poor luxury of * establishing” when they cannot 
find a ** raw.”’ 

Of his criticism, the better specimens, we think, 
occur in his earlier productions, his ‘ Indicator,”’ 
*Companion,”’ &c. In what seems to have been 
an evil hour, he wrote ‘* Lord Byron and his Con- 
temporaries.’’ It awoke an outery from a large 
portion of the public, who had not yet recovered 
from that drunken dream, through the medium of 
which they had for a long while regarded Byron. 
As Ricsthe has well shown, the conduct of the 
British public to Byron was most extraordinary. 
First, they idolized him unreasonably ; then as 
unreasonably they ground their golden calf to dust ; 
and then they raised, reconstructed, and set him in 
a higher shrine than ever. And this latter reac- 
tion arose simply from what always seemed to us, 
his chimerical and insincere expedition to Greece ; 
an incident in his history no more deserving moral 
approbation, than the conduct of the prodigal, who 
in his desperation endists. Who on that account 
dreams of canonizing the poor fellow’ But, be- 
cause Byron, disgusted with himself, sick of Italy, 
satiated with literary fame, or rather, afraid of 
losing the laurels he had yained, exhausted in in- 
tellect, and bruised in heart, threw himself into the 
Greek cause, (instead of returning to England, 
calmly confronting his calumniators, and resuming | 
his duties as a landlord and a senator, which had | 
been the part of a wise man,) changed his poetic | 
melody into a wild Albanian war-song, and | 
perished prematurely, therefore ail the past was to 
he forgiven and forgotten, and therefore, if an 
honest man ventured to blame any part of his con- | 
duet, he must be torn in pieces, and have his dis- | 
eta membra thrown in propitiatory sacrifice upon | 
the poet’s Grecian grave. We care very little 
about the charges of ingratitude and violated confi- 
dence whieh have been brought against Hunt. He 
had been treated by Byron with great liberality ; 
aud no wonder, since he had appeared sivgle- 
handed in his defence, when the howl of all Eug- 
land was up against him. THe had been admitted 
to his confidence, and might, had he been base 
enough, have claimed a similar honor with the ser- 
vant who boasted that he was kicked by a duke. 
He had been fed and insulted under the same roof 
with the noble poet. And in exchange for such 
favors, he was bound to flatter the man when dead, 








and manly part! We would have preferred, in- 
deed, had he remained entirely silent on the sub- 


ject. We never think of Byron as a man, without 


recalling the words of Milton, in reference to the 
rebel angels. 


** The cther sort, 
In might though wondrous, and in acts of war, 
Nor of renown less eager, yet, by doom 
Nameless in dark oblivion let them dwell. 
For strength, from truth divided and from just, 
Ilaudable, nought merits but dispraise 
And ignominy, yet to glory aspires 
Vain-glorious, and through infamy seeks fame : 
Therefore eternal silence be their doom.” 


But if Hunt was to speak of Byron at all, he 
was bound to speak the plain unvarnished truth, 
avoiding equally the extremes of sycophaney and 
of spleen. And now, the public, by another, and 
we suspect a final revulsion of feeling, has come 
round to his opinion, and unites in writing on 
Byron’s bust, the most fatal of all inseriptions, ** A 
traitor to his own transcendent genius.”’ 

Our quarrel, then, with this book, is not so 
much its treatment of Byron's memory, as its 
general spirit and execution. Its spirit is waspish, 
its execution feeble. In the one, you read disap- 
pointment ; in the other, dyspepsia. His memoir 
of himself, must, from its profusion of capital I's, 
have taxed severely Mr. Colburn’s printing press, 
and has the garrulity without the bonhommie of 
old age. His estimates of contemporary talent are 
not eminentiy felicitous, nor, with the exception of 
his personal friends, particularly candid. You see 
altogether, in this work, a mind, in an unhappy 
state of transition from its first fresh, buoyant 
enthusiasm, to that mild and serene twilight, which 
has now permanently settled upon its powers. 
Clinging stil] to our former image of a gentle smile, 
as the best emblem of Hunt’s nature, we must grant 
that, in this production, it is but faintly visible, if 
not entirely concealed. 

As a journalist, he exhibits a marked contrast, 
in the course of his progress, between the dashing, 
slashing, free and fearless style, in whieh (con- 
jointly with his brother) he conducted The Exom- 
mer, and the meek and almost mawkish tone of his 
London Journal. How changed from the daring 
libeller, whom regency honored with its personal 
hatred and vengeance, and who, like another Ca- 
mille Desmoulins, shot his bright and bickering 
shafis at sublime swindlers and crowned imbeciles, 
the kindly old man babbling of his green fields, 
looking with dim, tearful eye at his old favorie 
authors, welcoming to his arms books which for- 
merly seemed steeped in the green and livid slime 
of bigotry, saying civil things of “ The Lights and 
Shadows’’—ay, of ‘* Matthew Wald,”’ and_ its 
author—shaking (with some tremor) the huge fist 
of Christopher North, and instead of the bitter sar- 
casm in which he often indulged, just hinting faults 
and hesitating dislike, even to the imbecile, the 
impertinent, and the absurd. We preter him, we 
must say, in the latter character. It is more true 
to his original tendencies. For the tear and wear, 
the fret and fever, the squabbling and heart-burning 
of a newspaper life, Hunt was never fitted. Only 
by nursing and coddling the inferior parts of his 
nature, could he have qualified himself for discharg- 
ing its duties. And he did not too soon resign it 
to the hands of one much better adapted for the 
craft. 





to whom, when living, he had always acted a firm 
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370 LEIGH 


We regret exceedingly that Leigh Hunt’s Lon- 
don Journal did not panne ad did a cheap 
iodical exhibit a more catholic and genial spirit. 
road-fronted, mild-tempered, with fine imaginative 
sympathies, holding that ‘‘ beauty is truth,”’ it did 
not eny the converse of the creed, that ‘truth is 
beauty.” Not a mere weekly dispenser of the cold 
comfort of utilitarianism, to thousands who i 
to feel that thus the deeper wants of their spirits 
are insulted, as egregiously as were a drop to be 
sprinkled on a burning thirst, or a crumb to be 
handed to a raging hunger ; it delighted in bringing 
out the poetry of usefulness, and the spiritual pur- 
poses which are served by even the mechanisms of 
the present age. He never speaks with contempt 
of this age, as a mechanical age; its motion, that 
of a rattling railway train ; its agitation, the trem- 
ble of an unmanageable machine. He sees that 
machines contain in them a stern poetry of their 
own ; that they present forceful and colossal im- 
ages of power, of iron will and iron necessity ; that 
in annihilating time and space, girdling the globe 
with Puck-like speed, ‘* yoking their cars with 
whirlwinds and the northern blast,’’ they gather 
round them the double interest of fact and fiction , 
that a railway carriage, which looks tame enough 
at rest, in two minutes rushes into try, and 
with its flag of flame, passes though the most 
beautiful country, less like an intruder than a mon- 


arch ; while in a dream of beauty walks the waters | 


of the summer sea the great steamship, or wrestles 
like a demon of kindred power with the angry bil- 
lows! He asks, ‘‘ Has mechanism taken color 
from the grass and warmth from the blood?’’ and 
feels that while itself often a coarse Caliban, a 
strong drudge, it may be taught to do the spiriting 
and perform the magical bidding of the Prosperos 
of poetry ; that in the varied and vast mechanical 


HUNT. 


Etna li ing in the brazier’s, and his own bor. 
self ing stealthily at the bookstall, and hov;; 
faces smiling on him under the bonnets in the yp). 
liner’s, and ‘all the Arabian heaven” opening ,, 
the prigt-seller’s, and in the apothecary's a }\\, 
and fared splendor, sending him home to dream ,; 
drugs and death. Ye sticks, and hats too, hoy 
much do ye owe to his fine idealization! Me», 
ries of the metropolis, how has he embalmed yo, 
Even mists and fogs thereof, ye are due hi 
thanks for piercing your thick folds with a ray oj 
poetry. And, happy above all pig-drivers, thoy, 
the immortal genius of thine art, whom his foo. 
steps chanced to follow, in thy difficult but glorin. 
pilgrimage down the Strand, guiding success{\\y, 
through direr Scyllas and Charvbdes, thy gruniiiy 
charge! And who, in that sunnier side of 1) 
Round-table, which he contributed, has forgotiey 
his ‘Day by the fireside,’’ where * common 
things that round us lie’’—the crump and crack|; 
of the hot roll—the knock of the postman—the 
song of the tea-kettlh—the tickling feeling, beneath 
one’s feet, of the hearth-rug—the music of the 
flickering flames in the grate—the drawing in of 
the evening curtains—the toasting of one’s bed- 
itching toes—the tying and smoothing of one’s 
night-cap, become suddenly surrounded with an 
edge of imagination, and we feel that there is 
poetry in everything? 

** What ’s in aname ?’’ asks Shakspeare. Every- 
i thing, we reply. Power, delusion, depth of mean- 
ling, the force of fate, are all involved in names. 
/A name cannot raise the dead; but it can star 
| spirits stronger than that which rose at Endor, or 
|met the patriot at Philippi. We have heard the 
| weakness of words deplored ; but we know their 
| power—that they are things—that they often con- 
tain an omnipotence of mischief in their magic sy!- 





powers of the age, there lies over for coming art-| lables, and that the most vigorous minds are not 


ists, a fund of thought and imagination, not likely 


‘exempt from their influence. Volumes might be 


to be soon exhausted; that each railway train | written, for instance, on the nuisance of nicknames 
seems shrieking with that unearthly seream of its,;|—on the mischiefs they have done—the hearts 


for the coming of its poet, and shall not always 
scream in vain! 
beginning to expound, successfully, in his journal, 
when unfortunately, for want of passengers, i 
came to a stand-still, and now runs no more. 

In the essay, Hunt found himself in his perfect 
element. Some minds have been as much out of 
theirs in it as leviathans in a pond. Foster, for 


|they have broken—the characters they have par- 


Such views he held, and was| tially or forever clouded—the books they have 


strangled—the currents of progress which they, 
yes they, poor, paltry collocations of foul air! have 
been able, for a season, to impede. In what a light 
does it represent the literature of the nineteenth 
century, that its principal quarrels have been car- 
ried on through the medium of contemptuous epi- 


instance, lashes his large tail against its narrow|thets, possessing neither point nor truth, and 
limits, till he bursts them asunder. Hazlitt ismore| which, by sticking, only more convineingly proved 


at home in its small circle, only through the sacri- 
fice of much that is peculiar, and of all that is pro- 
found in his intellect. Lamb's highest qualities are 


that they were made of mud! We allude to such 
terms as ‘‘the Lakers,’’ ‘‘the Satanic school,” 
** the Cockney school,” &e. Will it be believed, 


seen shyly and from afar off in even the ‘* Essays! in an after age, that the second of these elegant com- 


of Elia.”” But Hunt is as active, and bright, and 
happy, in it, as a gold-fish in its globe of glass. 
All the finer qualities of his mind—his vinous live- 
liness, his recherché rather than recondite lore—his 
conversational tone—his gleesome disposition—his 
snatches of higher imagination—his wide sympa- 
thies—the gem-like minuteness of finish he gives to 
his better things—the air of fireside ease which 
waves like a light scarf around all his motions, are 
to be found in ‘* The Indicator’ and ‘“* The Com- 

anion.’’ With what a light dainty step he con- 

ucts us along the ‘‘ sweet security of streets,’’ 
from shop to shop, finding incense in the perfum- 
er’s, and a dream of Golconda in the jeweller’s, 
and Alnaschar still sitting at the door of his crock- 


binations had, at one time, almost the power of the 
greater excommunication; and that one man a! 
least, mad with the very fanaticism of benevolence, 
was, through its unscrupulous application, treated 
as a walking incarnation of the evil one? Or will 
it be believed, in an after age, that a dexterous 
ringing of the changes upon this witty epithet, 
‘* The Cockney school,” was the means of pluck- 
ing the bread from the mouth of more than one 
struggling and gifted man? ‘* What’s in 3 
name?’? O Shakspeare, with the inevitable eye, 
askest thou? Why, the merest misnomer—the 
most contemptible alias affixed by an enemy to & 
character, has been often as effectually a word of 
doom, as though it had been uttered in their wrath 
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Airy tongues which syllable men’s names 
wa and shore, and desert wildernesses. 


Jack Wilkes was never a Wilkite; Coleridge 
was never a Laker; Shelley did not belong to the 
Satanic, nor Hunt to the Cockney school. His 
only title to the term lay in his inextinguishable 
desire to find the good and the beautiful in the per- 
sous and scenes amidst which his lot was cast. If 
there were vulgar manners in Little Britain, he felt 
there were also warm hearts. If there were dirt 
and drudgery in the city, there were also high and 
solemn memories shadowing its meanest streets 
into grandeur, and giving a certain pathos even to 
the sound of Bowbel!. Because Richmond Hill 
was not the Jura, had it no beauty to be desired? 
Was Cowper less a poet because he was forced to 
complain that he had seen no mountains, nor ex- 
pected to see them, unless he saw them in heaven? 
|s not the Cockneyism of the country as detestable 
as that of the town? Is a rose less a rose because 
it geows within the sight of St. Paul's? And 
wherever stands and waves the English oak, does it 
not stand and wave in poetry—the poetry of the 
accumulated associations of two thousand years? 
Our great matter of offence, indeed, with Hunt is, 
that he has not enough of the Cockney—that he 
dips but slenderly into that most awful world of 
Loudon—tiat he contents himself with partial, des- 
ultory, and outside views; and never, or seldom, 
descends into those abysses of wild anguish and 
lurid joy, of fun, fury, and madness, which the 
smoke of its every evening over-canopies. It was 
reserved for Dickens to go down, in the fearlessness 
inspired by good-will and good-nature, into those 
sunless chambers of city life, and show that there 
was a soul of goodness, and a spirit of latent poe- 
try, and an element of hope, moving even amid 
their all-unutterable abominations. Blessings on 
the daring child, though for nothing else than for 
this achievement! And where he has preceded, 
let us hope that Marion (see Mary Howitt) will, 
by-and-by, in her loveliness, follow. 

To Hunt’s contributions to The Liberal, we are 
almost ashamed to allude, they are so totally un- 
worthy of his pen. When writing them he was 
in a most melancholy plight both of body and mind. 
Shelley, long a screen between him and pecuniary 
distresg, as well as a link binding him to the moody 
and uncertain Byron, was newly drowned. Mis- 
understandings between him and his host were 
daily multiplying. The climate of Italy was rous- 
ing his bile. His ‘‘ Letters from the South,” ac- 
cordingly, are weak, querulous effusions, looking 
almost helplessly insignificant beside Hazlitt’s 
sounding invectives against the ‘* Spirit of Mon- 
arehy ;’’ Shelley's translations, at once rendering 
«at rivalling their originals ; and Byron's ‘* Vision 
of Judgment,’’ a lampoon, such as for bitterness 
was never thrown into the lion’s mouth at Venice, 
aad the blasphemy of which reduces the Satan of 
Milton to a driveller, and leaves even the Mephis- 
topheles of Goethe limping behind. Hunt's small 
smiling countenance thrust in between those 
“dreadful faees thronged, and fiery arms,”’ like a 
stray Peri peeping in amidst the fallen gods in 
the inner halls of Pandemonium, looks absolutely 
ludicrous. That fell Titanic warfare, revolved in 
those dark and mighty spirits aiming on ‘‘ daring 
doubts to pile thoughts that should call down thun- 
= > was no scene for our mild, though manful 


Of his later specimens of criticism in the ‘‘Comic 
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Dramatists,"’ ** Imagination and Fancy,” &c., &c., 
we know only enough to convince us that they 
reveal in him no new powers. We find in them 
all his generosity of spirit, softness of heart, deliea- 
cy of sentiment, refinement of taste, with perhaps 
less liveliness and brilliance, and with more of those 
sudden and dyspeptic sinkings down from consider- 
able elevation to weakness and languor of thought, 
which distinguish all his writings. We agree with 
a writer in The Atheneum, in thinking him too hard 
upon Dante, for being too hard upon his sinners in 
the ‘‘ Inferno.’’ We believe that the man Dante 
would have shrunk from consigning even the finger 
that signed his mandate of banishment, to eternal 
burnings; but this was not to prevent the poet 
Dante, when elaborating an ideal hell, heating, if 
he pleased, his furnaces seven degrees, and indulg- 
ing his imagination in compounding inte every tre- 
mendous variety the elements of torment. The 
poet is ever bound to give the brightness of bright- 
ness, and the blackness of darkness ; to mend, if he 
ean, the air of Elysium, ** and heighten the beau- 
ties of Paradise ;* and, on the other hand, to 
make ‘ hell itself a murkier gloom.” It will 
never do to argue thence either the benevolence or 
the cruelty of his disposition. Was Michael 
Angelo responsible for the awards of his “ Last 
Judgment?’ Isthe illustrator of Fox's ‘* Book of 
Martyrs’’ answerable for the kindling of all those 
curling, crested, reluctant or rejoicing, eager or 
slumbering flames’ Was Coleridge less the 
** Friend,”’ because he appears to exult in the 
perdition of William Pitt? Is Thomas Aird less 
one of the most amiable of men, because his 
** Devil’s Dream’’ contains a most horrifie picture 
of the place of punishment? And has John Wil- 
son the soul of a butcher, because in that famous 
Noctes directed against our friend Dr. Knox, he 
describes with such dreadful gusto certain uncere- 
monious proceedings in that ** other place,”’ about 
the spirit of William Burke? ‘There are, indeed, 
persons who exult and express their exultation in 
the future fate of those whom their narrow sym- 
pathies exclude from bliss ; but these are fanatics : 
they are not artists, and we never yet heard of a 
true artist who was a fanatic. Art is ever too 
wide, restless, progressive, to remain confined in 
the sullen brazen furnace of a bigeted und narrow 
belief. 

Of Hunt's contributions to fiction and dramatic 
literature, we know little, and prefer not speaking 
atall. It remains only to say something of him in 
the character of a poet. And it were vain to deny, 
that he possesses many of the elements of a genu- 
ine poet. No man could be such a good critic, and 
such a fine essayist without a large share of the 
poetic spirit. But to enable a writer to interweave 
his poetic power into living verse, requires a 
‘* double portion’’ of that indefinable and incom- 
municable essence. And that such a double por- 
tion has befallen him, we doubt. His great want 
is not of fancy, nor of feeling, nor of language ; it 
is that of sustained and masculine strength. Beau- 
tiful imaginations abound. Fine lines drop down, 
soft and bright as rosebuds, winnowing their 
way from their mother-tree. Such is his descrip- 
tion of a stream, which seemed 

** As if it said 
Something eternal to that happy shade.”’ 
Epithets fall, fitting themselves as perfectly to 
their objects as snow-flakes to the form of the 
yielding branches on which they descend. In- 
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deed could epithets make an Ayer his were 
secure. ‘* Scattery light,’’ for example, what an 
image that presents of the sails of a ship coming 
up in the sunshine! Pathos, too, is frequent, al- 
ways delicate, and sometimes profound. How it 
sighs in his poem on his children, ‘like parting 
wings of cherubim!”” How it steeps with tears 
that fatal page in * Rimini,’’ where the lovers 
stopped their reading, and stopped forever! But 
while of sentiment there is no lack, there is little 
profound passion. While there is enough and to 
spare of fancy, the grand unifying influence of im- 
agination is often absent. While there is much 
poetry, there is no poem. Deep thought and pur- 
pose strike not, like strong trunks, through the 
luxuriant aod clustering foliage. The only uniting 
principle we can observe in his poetry, is that of a 
systematic and vicious style. Odd and obsolete | 
phrases, compound barbarisms, an uncommon use 
of common words, a tasteless selection from the 
vocabulary of antique writers, deliberate innova- 
tious, and false coinages of language, are among 
the manifold affeectations which abound, partic- 





ularly in his poem entitled “ Foliage”’’ This is 
the more singular, as his prose is generally free 
from such blemishes. But, as he told Lord Byron, 
he committed them on system: thus, as Shelle | 
remarks, ‘* permitting a system relating to mere | 
words, to divert the attention of the reader from 
whatever interest he had created, to his own inge- 
nuity, in coutriving to disgust them according to 
the rules of eriticism.’’ But such perverse tortur- 
ing of language does more than disgust the reader. 
It impedes the motions, and limits the power of 
the author. His mind cannot be working with | 
full foree and freedom, while compelled by a sys- 
tem to look with such a minute and fastidious eye 
“to the mere verbiage in which his thoughts are 
clothed. He places himself, in fact, in the false | 
position of one who is thinking in one language | 
and writing in another. ‘The language of elevated | 
conversation is, we think, the language in which | 

oetry should be written. Bat if Hunt, or Joho 
ed who hampered, by similar shackles, far | 
more majestic movements, and checked a much | 

rofounder vein, had gone through the streets talk- | 
ing in the style of ** Endymion’’ or * Foliage,”’ | 
they would have been sent to Bedlam, and have | 
deserved the translation. W ordsworth’s@Parba- | 
risms are those of a particular county ; and, harsh | 
as they are, have much in them that is racy and | 
characteristic. But those of Hunt and Keats, | 
seem artificially twisted beyond the power of pro- | 
nunciation in any human tongue, and fitted for the | 
inhabitants of some other and still odder world | 
than this. With what severe and smiling scorn | 
did the Grecian culture of the poet of Prometheus | 
teach him, through all his love and sympathy, to | 
regard those little affectations on the part of his | 
friends, and which we regret to say, are still com- | 
mon in the writings of some genuine poets of | 
the age, who, with the poor English language, | 
are playing such “fantastic tricks before high 
heaven,’’ as might make us weep, were it not for 
laughter. 

Great or good writers may, perhaps, be divided 
into two classes, the Oracles and the Companions. 
The first sit, shrouded and folded up in obseurity 
or in dazzling light, and utter their responses to 
wondering, aud fearing, and far-off auditors. ‘The 
second sit, or stand, or walk by our sides; some 
moody and speaking only by fits and starts, others 
scowling and sullen but instructive ; a third class, 








ever cheerful and communicative. Milton 5, 
Coleridge may be taken as a specimen of the on, 
cle; Swift was the sulky but sensible, Addison 
the cheerful, and Hazlitt the moody companion, 
It was the glory of Shakspeare, that he combined 
the qualities of both, of all. Where, as in him, y; 
you find such oracular deliverances! and wher 
such plain homely sense’ and where such dresc- 
ful moods and tenses? and where such geyia) 
gayety! Now he is a Pan, in hoarse whispers 
telling mysterious tidings from the thickest glooms 
of nature ; now an elf leaping on your back sy 
playfully pinching your nostril; now a calyy, 
grave, Socratic sage, talking to you of matters tha: 
concern your busixess and your bosom; now 4 
misanthrope, looking on all things at a sinister 
angle; and now a kind, and glad, and babbling 
companion, as is the lively and lip-full river to 
the wanderer who walks beside it for a summer's 


day. 

Hoot, need we say, is ‘* the Companion.” Most 
easy, and talkative, and good-humored of compan. 
ions, thou hast, to us, beguiled not a few hours 
while reading, and not a few while at present writ- 
ing of thee. Our glad hours owe thee much, for 
thou hast gladdened them still more. Our sad 
hours owe thee more, for thou hast soothed and 
brightened them at times. In the flesh we never 
saw thee, and never hope to see ; but we thank 
thee for thy company none the Jess; and now, as 
our paths diverge, ve bid thee a hearty and a 
grateful farewell. 





From the Spectator, 17 Oct 
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A VISION OF THE FUTURE. 


Arter the successful result of some great politi- 
cal movement, there is first a childish exultation ; 
then a long pause of torpor and apathy ; then some- 
thing which it has become fashionable to call reac- 
tion; and then the hopes of the enthusiastic, the 
aspirations of the ambitious, the speculations of the 
theoretical, rush into a tumult of conjectures as to 
what the next great political movement is to be. 

The exultation consequent on the triumph of 
free trade is subsiding ; the torpor and the apathy 
are already visible; the reaction is approaching; 
and the season of false or true prophecy regarding 
the future, and its primordial political changes, wil! 
not fail to come. 

There are minds, however, that overleap al! 
these intermediate steps; and, with the keenvess 
of the political gambler, or with the comprehen- 
siveness of the philosophic idealist, already stand 
with impatient imagination in the presence of what 
they consider as destined to be the chief political 
struggle of the age that succeeds the present. 

Now, it is probable that, as respects England at 
least, we shall not have till more than half a cen- 
tury has elapsed. anything corresponding in mag- 
nitude and intensity to the political contests, nor in 
importance to the political vietories, which the last 
twenty years have witnessed ; and that political 
improvement must sink into the handmaid of social 
progression. 

It is evident to the philanthropist, that there are 
woes in the community which no government can 
heal ; to factions, that party cries have lost their 
charm, and party conflicts their excitement; te 
society, that it must be its own physician. 

Statesmanship, therefore, must consist hence- 
forth of the ability so to master and mould social 
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ts as to evolve the largest amount of social 

. And political education will inevitably be 
nobler in its aims and wider in its grasp than it has 
hitherto been. It will require, as before, practical 
qualities, a0 extensive and mature experience, an 


early initiation into parliamentary habits, into) 


diplomatic subtleties and dexterities, into financial 
skill, and a thorough acquaintance with all which 
passes under the general name of routine: but it 
will also demand a profounder knowledge of human 
history and the human heart, such as the solitary 
student can best acquire. Now, here we have a 
revolution in statesmanship of the most momentous 
kind. For the instant you seek more from a states- 
man than can be learned in courts and parliaments, 
legislation ceases to be what it has almost invaria- 





bly been in England, the cunning application of a 
few aristocratic traditions ; and the power is at) 
once taken from exclusively aristocratic hands. | 
Consequently, when social progress begins to de. 
the main inspiration and object of statesmanship, 
we arrive at that emancipation of talent for which | 
many an earnest soul among our countrymen has | 
so ardently: sighed. Statesmanship for purposes | 
principally political, requires siinply shrewdness | 
swarpened by exercise, and enlarged by collision | 
with many persons and many things; of the quali- 
ties necessary for statesmanship of this description, 
the aristocratic class possesses a more abundant | 
measure than all other classes; and thus it is not} 
so much a misfortune as we think it that they have | 
been our lawgivers’'so long. But statesmanship | 
for purposes principally social, requires thought in | 


ism, yet not expended like that noble fact in fierce 
antagonism, but in generous deeds of universal bless- 
ing. The bravery of Puritanism was the result 
of deep faith. The bravery of the period we are 
foretelling will be sympathy sanctified | by the wor- 
ship of the beautiful. A brave government and a 
brave people, acting under such influence and act- 
ing together—the very thought is sufficient to 
make poets of us all. 

It is not possible for a nation to continue for any 
length of time this heroic attitude—such a heroic 
mission. But if either an individual or a nation 
wished to be manly, wished to have completeness 
of character, to pass through heroism is indispensa- 
ble. The individual, or the nation, that has bowed 
down to the beautiful, that has done homage to 
the good, deserves, and cannot fail to seize, the 
heritage of the true. The fourth phase of social 
progression, consequently, is that which may aceu- 
rately be termed the human phase; for it supposes 
national culture to have grown identieal with hu- 
man culture ; it supposes an end of exaggerations, 
extremes, and onesidedness ; it supposes a nation 
in the plentitude of material resources, and in the 
amplitude of physical energies, with such harmony 
of physical, moral, mental, and religious educa- 
tion and enjoyment, as earth has not herctofore 


beheld. 





From the Spectator. 
FRENCH HISTORICAL MEMOIRS. 


Memorrs form a very extensive, delightful, and 


the most signifieant acceptation of the word ; and | important branch of the literature of France. They 
therefore it is to men of business habits certainly, seem almost coeval with that literature itself; and 
and of practical sagacity and promptitude, but who their supply has been abundant and uninterrupted 
besides are philosophers, that we must after a short | from the days of old Philip de Comines and of the 


while look for our statesmen. 

There are many enthusiasts who think that social 
progression will be much more beautiful than any 
aspect of political advancement; and they turn 
from the latter with a sort of disgust. But the 
first form of social progression will be a very pro-, 
saic affair. We may call it, for distinction’s sake, 
the material phase. The objects of statesmen 
and philanthropists during this period will be so-| 
cial; but they will involve only material changes, | 
and he conversant only with material details. Nu-' 
merous and systematic efforts will be made to im- 
prove the material condition of the people ; but, 
whether a plan of national education be attempted 
or not, there will be nothing deserving the name 
of culture. 

Then will come the second, or what we may 
designate the esthetic phase of social progression. 
With this, culture will begin. Comfort, material 
well-being, diffused in every mode that philanthro- 
py can suggest or government can aid, there will 
arise among the people the taste for art and the 
love of the beautiful. This taste, this love, will 
be encouraged by the national instruments and 
establishments of education. But the people will) 
become their own educators in art, when the affec-| 
tion for art has become a hunger of the mind. 
And art can never be an agency to civilize, or art- 
ists do great things among a people, till art is felt 
to be an indispensable need of that people’s heart. 

The good, the true, and the beautiful are one. 
And after a feast of the beautiful, the cloyed spirit 
of the nation will yearn for something sterner and 
stronger than the beautiful can give. This will 
usher in the third or moral phase of social progres- 


| 





sion. This will be something as heroic as Puritan- 


| Due de Sully to those of the revolution, the 


empire, and the restoration. A future day will 
probably bring to light, in similar forms, much of 
the private history of the present time. The 
peculiar propensity of the Prsenh to memoir- 
writing, and their admirable skill in it, must be 
accounted for by something in the national charac~ 
ter and disposition ; in the same way as some dif- 
ference in the mental constitution of the sexes 
makes a lady's letter so much more easy, fluent, 
graceful, and lively, than a man’s. In France, 
people of all ranks and conditions have been 
memoir-writers : grave statesmen, martial com- 
manders, philosophers, courtiers, littérateurs, and 
artists of every class, and women of the highest 
fashion and the most brilliant accomplishments ; 
and their productions form a body of literature 
without a parallel in the world. In themselves, 
they furnish pleasant reading from their wit, 
vivacity, and endless variety; while there is 
scarcely a topic connected with the history, the 
social condition, and the manners of France for 
several centuries, on which they do not throw 
floods of light. In this agreeable and valuable 
kind of literature, we have little to show ; hardly 
anything, indeed, of consequence, beyond the 
writings of Horace Walpole, who possessed, 
among other Gallicisms of character, the gift of 
memoir-writing, and whose productions of the 
class make us regret that they stand almost alone 
in this branch of English composition ; for we can 
not rank as belonging to it those memoirs of emi- 
nent men which are now-a-days manufactured 
after their death by professional authors, and 
generally as bookselling speculations. The me- 
moirs we want are those of men and women of the 
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world, moving in the busy affairs of life, and 
actors as well as spectators in the scenes which 
they describe. 

é have before us the third and fourth volumes 
of M. Barriére’s “ Bibliothéque des Mémoires 
relatifs & Histoire de France pendant le Dix- 
huiti€me Siecle ;’’ a work still in progress of pub- 
lication, which, when completed, must be of con- 
siderable magnitude. ‘The first two volumes con- 
tain some memoirs Yelative to the close of Louis 
the Fourteenth’s reign, and the regency; the 
volumes before as embrace the period from the 
aecession of Louis the Fifteenth to the breaking 
out of the revolution in 1789; and those which 
have yet to appear will of course relate to the 
“eventful time till the establishment and consolida- 
tion of the consular government under Bona- 
parte. 

The third volume commences with the memoirs 
of Madame du Hausset, the femme de chambre of 
Madame Pompadour. She was a person of 
condition, treated by the royal favorite more as 
a companion than a servant; being trusted with all 
her mistress’s secrets, admitted to her utmost pri- 
vacy, and familiarly treated by all her associates, 
even the king himself. This soubrette seems to 
have been a shrewd, intelligent Frenchwoman, 
well aware of the interest of what was passing 
round her. Like Boswell, she was in the habit of 
writing down, from day to day, what she saw and 
heard. Her style is naive and simple ; she shows 
much attachment to her mistress, and views with- 
out any severity the scenes she witnesses : but her 
miniature-painting has filled up the details of a 
picture of royal degradation and general corruption 
of morals paralled only in the worst times of the 
Roman empire. Madame de Pompadour, a young 
married woman of the middle class, brought to the 
king's notice ia furtherance of a court intrigue, 
soon gained a complete ascendancy over the royal 
sybarite, sank him deeper and deeper in sloth and 
sensuality, and for nearly twenty years governed 
the kingdom in his name ; ruining its finances, in- 
volving it in disastrous and disgraceful wars, and 
exciting not only against herself, but the monarchy, 
the deep and concentrated hatred of the people, 
which afterwards exploded so terribly. That she 
did all this is well known; but how she did it 
can be learned only from such a source as these 
memoirs. 

Some of the distinguished literati of the time 
figure in them in an amusing manner. The famous 
Quesnay, the chief of the sect of the Economists, 
was the king’s physician in ordinary, and on inti- 
mate terms with the sultana; though he appears 
to have been a simple-minded man, uncontami- 
nated by the manners of the court, and wrapped up 
in his philosophical theories. The following trait 
of him is told by Madame de Pompadour to her 
attendant. 

* Do you know what Quesnay said to me one 
day' The king was talking to him in my apart- 
ment, and he looked so agitated and confused, that 
when the king left the room, I said to him, ‘ You 
look very much embarrassed before the king, and 
yet he is so good-natured!’ ‘ Madam,’ he an- 
swered, ‘ I was forty when I left my native village, 
and have little experience in the world. When I 
am in a room with the king, I say to myself— 
Here ’s a man who can cat my head off : and that 
idea troubles me.’ ‘ But the king’s justice and 
goodness ought to reassure you.’ ‘0, Sia is at 
very well to reason upon; but feeling is much 





more prompt, and it inspires me with fear before | 
can master up reasons against it.” I immediately 
(says Madame de Hausset) wrote this down thyt | 
might not forget it.”’ 

The king’s treatment of literary men. 

* The king, who admired everything connectey 
with the age of Louis XIV., remembering that 1), 
Boileaus and Racines had been well-treated jy 
him, and that a part of the glory of his reign wo: 
ascribed to them, was flattered that he himself j, 
his own reign had a Voltaire ; but he feared hy, 
and did not like him. He said, ‘ At any rate. | 
have treated him as well as Louis XIV~ treat 
Racine and Boileau ; I have given him, as Louis 
XIV. gave Racine, the place of a gentleman }; 
ordinary, and a pension; it is not my fault if je 
commits follies, and thinks himself entitled to |, 
chamberlain, to wear a cross, and sup with «)y 
king. This is not the fashion in France ; and as 
there are rather more beaux esprits and noblemen 
here than in Prussia, I should need a very Jaro: 
table to hold them all.’ And then he reckoned on 
his fingers, ‘ Maupertuis, Fontenelle, La Mothe, 
Voltaire, Piron, Destouches, Montesquieu, Cardi- 
nal Polignac.’ ‘ Your Majesty,’ said somebody, 
‘ forgets D’Alembert and Clairault.”. ‘ Yes,’ said 
the king; ‘and Crebillon and La Chaussée,’ 
‘And the younger Crebillon,’ added some one; 
‘and the Abbé Prevost and D'Olivet.’ ‘ Very 
well,’ said the king ; ‘ for these five-and-twenty 
years all that crew [tout cela, an expression of the 
utmost contempt] would have dined and supped 
with me.’ ”” 

The next memoirs are those of M. de Bachav- 
mont, a member of the fashionable society of Paris 
in the latter part of the reign of Louis the Fif 
teenth and the early part of that of his successor. 
He was in the habit, for many years, of keeping a 
diary for his own amusement and that of his 
friends. It was afterwards printed abroad, under 
the title of ** Mémoires Historiques et Littéraires,” 
in thirty-six volumes ; from which a selection has 
been made by the editor of the present publication 
The original volumes, he says, contain a mass of 
rubbish, of no interest or value in our day ; which, 
when cleared away, leaves but a small residue be- 
hind; but this residue, he thinks, (and we agree 
with him,) is well worthy of preservation. It is a 
mélange, like that of Grimm, of all the topics of 
the day, public, literary, and fashionable, treated 
with a Frenchman’s lightness and vivacity, and 
very entertaining ; though, with al] its gayety, it 
throws a melancholy light on the thoroughly cor- 
rupted state of French society in the years imme- 
diately preceding the revolution. 

From some notices in this diary it appears that 
the death of Louis the Fifteenth (caused by small- 
pox in May, 1774) was the subject of general and 
undisguised rejoicing. The following scene took 
place at his funeral. ’ 

“The royal remains were conveyed to their 
resting-place on the day appointed, with an inde- 
cent haste, and an absolute destitution of cere- 
monial. The taverns along the road were full of 
drunken people, singing and making merry. ne 
of them is talked of, who was so riotous that the 
people of the house wanted to turn him out, and 
refused to let him have any more wine ; to get rid 
of him, they said that the king’s funeral procession 
was going to * What!” he cried, ‘ he has 
made us die of hunger all his life, and now he is 
dead, is he going to make us die of thirst” ” 

The most curious part of these memoirs is the 
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at given, day by day, of Voltaire’s final visit 
ee ee Sed in Disa, 1778, and took 
up his abode with his relative, the Marquis de Vil- 
lette. He was eighty-four years old, and a living 
skeleton; but as active, vain, and ambitious as 
ever. The details of the homage paid him by the 
Parisian literati and bas bleus, and his way of re- 
ceiving it—his sarcasms, wit, and gallantry—his 
anxiety about the production of his last tragedy, 
Irene, and his presence at its performance—the 
siege laid to him by the clergy during his final ill- 
ness in their zeal to extort from him a renunciation 
of his infidel opinions—his confessions under the 
influence of fear of death or physical weakness, and 
retractations of them when he rallied for a time his 
strength and spirits—and the closing scene of his 
jife—are all full of character, and ey of 
them are not mentioned by his biographers. From 
this part of the memoirs we shall translate a few 


passages 
FRANKLIN AND VOLTAIRE. 


“ When Dr. Franklin called on M. de Voltaire, 
he presented to him his grandson ; and, with an 
indecent and puerile adulation, or, according to 
some devout people, with a derisive impiety, he 
asked him to give the child his blessing. The 
philosopher, as good an actor as the doctor, rose, 
placed his hands on the little innocent’s head, and 
pronounced with emphasis these three words— 
‘God, Liberty, Toleration.’ ”’ 


VOLTAIRE’S TEMPER. 


“M. de Villette, a few days ago, had a large 
arty at dinner. In sitting down to table, M. de 
Voltaire missed his drinking-cup, which he had 
marked with his seal. ‘ Where is my cup?’ he 


said with flashing eyes, to a simple footman behind 
his chair, whose special duty it was to wait upon 
him. The poor devil, frightened out of his wits, 
stammered out a few words. ‘ Enemy of your! 
master!’ roared the old man in a fury, ‘ find my 
goblet-—I will have my goblet—I won't dine with- 
out it!’ Seeing that the goblet did not appear, he 
left the table in rage, went up to his room, and 





shut himself in. Madame Denis, Madame and M. 
de Villette, one after the other, went to beg him to 
come down, but in vain. At length, it was de-| 
termined to depute the Marquis de Villevieille, | 
whom Voltaire is fond of from his pleasant and 
amitble manners. He knocked softly at the door. 
‘Who is there?” ‘’Tis I—Villevieille.” ‘ Ah,’ 
said Voltaire, opening the door, ‘ it is you, my dear | 
marquis ; what do you want with me” ‘T am) 
come in the name of all your friends, in despair at | 
your absence, to beseech you to come down.’| 
‘They ask me to come down?’ ‘ They conjure 
you.’ * But, my dear friend, I dare not.’ *‘ Why 
so! * They will laugh at me.’ ‘ How can you 
think so? Have we not all our notions about 
things that belong to us! Does not everybody | 
fancy his own glass, his penknife, or his pen?’ 
‘Well, I see you wish to find an excuse for me. 
Let us rather own frankly that everybody has his 
foibles; I blush for mine ; but yet I remember 
having read somewhere that the sage Locke was 
passionate. Go down first—I shall follow you.’ 
A few minutes afterwards he appeared, and sat 
down to table, mimicking the timid awkwardness 
of a naughty child that expects a scolding. Some 
persons present, who told the story, assured us 





that they never saw him so amiable.” 


HIS CONFESSION. 


‘*M. de Voltaire’s partisans, not being able to 
deny the fact of his confession, which is too pub- 
licly known, are now trying to efface the dis- 
agreeable impressions it may produce by repre- 
senting it as an act of derision ; in proof of which, 
they repeat his reply to the curé who was exhort- 
ing him to re€nter the pale of the church— You 
are right, M. le Curé; we should die in the 
religion of our fathers. Were I on thé banks of 
the Ganges, I should wish to expire with a cow’s 
tail in my hand.’ The following is his declaration 
of faith—‘ I, the undersigned, declare, that being 
attacked at eighty-four years of age with a vomit- 
ing of blood, and being unable to drag myself to 
church, M. le Curé of St. Sulpice has added to his 
good works that of sending to me the Abbé 
Gautier, to whom I have made my confession ; and 
that, if God dispose of me, I die in the holy Catho- 
lie religion in which I was born, hoping that the 
Divine mercy will pardon all my sius; and that, if 
I have seandalized the church, 1 beg pardon of 
God and it. Voltaire. 2d March, 1778, in the 
house of M. the Marquis de Villette, in presence 
of M. Abbé Mignot my nephew, and M. the 
Marquis de Villevieille my friend.’ ’’ 


HIS LAST APPEARANCE IN PUBLIC. 


**On the Ist April, M. de Voltaire went to the 
Comédie Frangaise. The court of the building, 
large as it is, was full of people waiting for him. 
As soon as his carriage, sky-blue and spangled 
with stars, made its appearance, the assemblage of 
Savoyards, apple-women, and all the canaille of 
the neighborhood, burst into acclamations of ‘ Vive 
Voltaire!’ The Marquis de Villette, who had 
previously arrived, and another friend, helped him 
to alight, and had some trouble to get him out of 
the crowd. When he entered the theatre, a crowd 
of a more elegant kind, and full of real enthusiasm 
for genius, surrounded him ; the ladies especially 
threw themselves in his way, and stopped him that 
they might look at him the better ; some of them 
eagerly touched his clothes, and others pulled hairs 
from the fur of his cloak. 

** The saint, or rather the divinity of the day, was 
to occupy the box of the noblemen of the bed- 
chamber, opposite that of the Count d’Artois. 
Madame Denis and Madame de Villette were 
already seated, and the pit, in convulsions of joy, 
waited the poet’s appearance. There was no rest 
till he was placed in the front row, beside the 
ladies. Then there was a ery, ‘ The crown !’ and 
Brizard, the actor, came to place it on his head. 
* Ah, Dien, vous voulez done me faire mourirl’ 
cried Voltaire, weeping for joy, and refusing the 
honor. He took the crown in his hand and pre- 
sented it to Belle»et Lonne, [his pet name for 
Madame de Villette ;] she was declining it, when 
the Prince de Beauveau, seizing the laurel wreath, 
placed it on the head of the Sophocles of the hour ; 
who refused it no longer. 

‘* His new tragedy was acted, and applauded more 
than usual ; but not enough to correspond with so 
triumphal a reception. When it was over, the 
curtain fell ; and, rising again, discovered the bust 
of Voltaire, surrounded by all the performers, with 
palms and garlands in their hands. The bust was 
already crowned ; and after a flourish of drums 
and trumpets, Madame Vestris declaimed, with an 
emphasis proportioned to the extravagance of the 
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scene, some verses composed for the occasion by 
the Marquis de St. Mare. Then they all, in sue- 
cession, placed their garlands round the bust: 
Mademoiselle Fanier, in a transport of enthusi- 
asm, kissed it, and all the rest followed her 
example. 

* Voltaire’s little comedy Nanine, was then per- 
formed ; when it was over there was a fresh hub- 
bub, and fresh embarrassment for the philosopher's 
modesty : when he got into his carriage, it was 
not allowed to proceed ; the crowd threw them- 
selves before the horses, and held them ; and some 
young poets began a cry, to take out the horses, 
and draw the modern Apollo home; unluckily 
these enthusiasts were too few for the purpose, and 
at length the carriage was allowed to move on, in 
the midst of ‘ vivats,’ which he could hear all the 
way to his residence. When he got home, he 
wept afresh, and modestly protested that if he had 
foreseen that the public would commit such follies 
he would not have gone to the theatre. Nextday, 
his friends came in crowds to congratulate him 
on his triamph: he was unable to resist such 
ardor, kind feeling, and glory, and immediately 
wag to buy a house and settle himself in 

aris.”’ 


A CONTRAST. 


** May 31. M. de Voltaire died last night, at 
eleven o'clock. As the priests refuse to bury him, 
and his friends dare not send his body to Ferney, 
where his tomb is waiting him, they are seeking 
means to get over the difficulty. * ° a 
A little before his death, the pastor, whose charity 
is indefatigable, again approached his bed and 
asked him if he believed in the divinity of Jesus 
Christ? The dying man hesitated a moment, and 
then answered—‘ Monsieur le Curé, laissez-moi 
mourir en paix.’ He turned himself and expired, 
repairing, in the eyes of his disciples, the pusilla- 
nimity he had previously shown. The government, 
whose weakness appears in everything, has pro- 
hibited the actors from performing any piece of 
Voltaire’s till further orders. It feared some fer- 
mentation in the public thus assembled. What a 
contrast with the coronation of the modern Sopho- 
cles three months ago !”’ 

The fourth volume contains the Memoirs of the 
Baron de Besenval. They have been long pub- 
lished, and are more generally known than those 
which we have already noticed, having been fre- 
quently cited and referred to by Lacretelle and 
other historians of the revolution. De Besenval, a 
native of Switzerland, began his career as an officer 
of the Swiss Guards of Louis the Fifteenth ; served 
with distinction in that corps in the Seven Years’ 
war; rose to the rank of a general officer, and 

assed his life at the court of France till the break- 
ing out of the revolution. Being a loyalist, his 
fortunes were involved in those of his sovereign ; 
he was arrested, imprisoned, and narrowly escaped 
with his life. Had he survived till the “ reign of 
terror,’’ his escape from the guillotine would have 
been but temporary; but he died in June, 1791, in 
his seventieth year. His memoirs are almost 
exclusively political, and contain ample details 
respecting the character and transactions of the 
leading statesmen and other public personages— 
such as De Vergennes, the Duke d’Aiguillon, 
Calonne, Necker—who figured in the latter days 
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of the monarchy ; and likewise of the members of 
the royal family, especially the queen and the 
Count d’Artois. As to the unfortunate Louis ih, 
Sixteenth himself, he scarcely appears among .), 
dramatis persona—a striking mark of the null iy 
his character. ‘The reader of these memoirs \,) 
not find much novelty in the events which tho 
relate ; but they fill up the picture drawn by eves, 
contemporary writer, of the utter imbecility of ;) 
government, the corruption of every braneh of). 
administration, the unblushing profligacy of ), 
higher orders, and their blindness to the impending 
storm which they had drawn upon their ow; 
heads. There is no occasion to have recourse 
to the writings of “ the philosophers’’ to accouy, 
for the French Revolution: had no philosopher 
written a line, there was enough, in the wrongs 
of the people, 


* To move 
The stones of France to rise and mutiny.” 





Tue Travets or a Mereor.—An astronomi- 
eal correspondent of the Morning Herald having 
given an enlightened account of a meteor which 
appeared in the metropolitan heavens a few even. 
ings since, concludes his letter by hoping that any- 
body else who may have observed it will commu- 
nicate the time of observation, and the course the 
meteor took. We have collected a deal of infor. 
mation upon this subject, which is perfectly at the 
service of the above or any other astronomer who 
wishes to make use of it. 

Mr. Napoleon Smith saw the meteor as he was 
coming out of the Adelphi Theatre. It caine from 
the tail of the lion on the top of Northumber- 
land House, and disappeared behind the garret- 
window of a house in George street, Adelphi. 
Cannot be positive about the hour, but it was 
somewhere between the burlesque and the farce. 

Policeman C, 105, followed the meteor al] down 
Regent street. It disappeared down the area ofa 
house in Cavendish Square, and seemed to go into 
the kitchen. Went after it, but could not see it 
anywhere. Hour, supper time. 

iss Very Green saw a strong light as she was 
returning home from Islington. It shot into the 
heavens, and then burst into a golden shower of 
guineas. Held out her apron, but did not catch 
any. Asked what it was, and was told it was aa 
eruption of Mount Vesuvius; which Miss Green 
thought was very likely indeed, considering Vesu- 
vius is somewhere in the weighborhood of Rome. 
Time, the Jast ‘bus to Barnes. 

Cabman, Jim Downy. Doesn't know nuffin 
about it. Saw somefin blueish, then reddish, up 
in the "evans, but thought it vas the fire-vorks at 
Wauxhall, and did n't trouble ’imself to look agin, 
as he’s tired seving on’em ev'ry night. They 
cum out of the chimbley of the Helephant and 
Castle, and vent he doesn’t know vhere. Carries 
no vatch, and doesn’t know the time ven he 
sees it. 

We hope the above testimonies, which we sent 
out a commissioner purposely to collect, will be 
sufficiently luminous to support any celestial 
theory the Morning Herald correspondent may 





entertain.— Punch. 
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Amone the most extraordinary phenomena ex- 
hibited by Italy, the most wonderful is recorded in 
our pages this week. It is proposed to establish 
an association to promote free trade ; and the pro- 


hesitate to express it pretty loudly.—Spectator, 17 
Oct. 


A report was circulated in London early ip the 
week, with ostentatious display, as if it were genu- 


ine intelligence, that Mexico had purchased peace 


js thrown out, not in anonymous placards, | from the United States by the cession of California ; 
nor in the shouts of rebels, but is deliberately made | and there was a burst of indignation at the traitor 
at the great scientific congress in Genoa, in the | Santa Anna, who “ must have sold his country.”’ 


very view of authority ; and what is more, it is 
favorably received ! rtainly, free trade follows 
as the inevitable consequence of railways, just as 
much as free travelling does ; and free political in- 
stitutions will eventually follow both. The pee 
sition is logical enough ; it is also, in truth, highly 
wise, prudent, and conservative. The wonder is 
to see the “* go-ahead ’’ progress which the Italians 
are making. But they are a great people. Art 
and seience have survived every national humilia- 
tion; and even political knowledge has flourished 
poneath the surface. Like the supernatural resi- 
dent in the Castle of Otranto, political knowledge 
was really growing too big for its confined tene- 
ment; which it would have burst and shaken 
down, had not Pius the Ninth unlocked the iron 
doors of tyranny, allowed the fettered genius to 
feel its coming freedom, and so saved the struc- 
ture. 


Tue fermentation about the Montpensier mar- 
riage continues rapidly to subside, in London as 
well as in Paris and Madrid. The idea which we 
threw out last week touching the ‘‘forbidden bans”’ 
—that the treaty of Utrecht really has no provision 
to forbid a marriage—seems to have struck divers 
politicians as cogent ; and we presume that it had 
oceurted to others still more eonversant with such 
matters. Aggressive gesticulations are now con- 
fessed to be silly, and official England has discreet- 
ly learned to be content with a passive sulkiness, 
not incompatible with a certain awkward dignity 
nor with returning good-humor. Lord Normanby, 
it is said by gossips, refuses at present to dine with 
king Louis Philippe ; but we do not yet despair of 
seeing, at no distant day, that the marquis has 
taken a chop even with the Due de Montpen- 
ser. 


Tue two Spanish marriages have been solem- 


nized ; Spain has Jooked on in silence ; the journal- 
ists, that threatened to prevent the match, driven 
from any tenable position in the present, rush into 


impressive vaticinations for the future; and Lord 


Palmerston has so far recovered his self-possession 
and good-humor, that, we see, Lord Normanby is 
to dine with M. Guizot. The nine-days’ wonder is 
already declining in interest. Some console them- 
selves with the reflection, that even if the match 
have no worse results, it will have impaired the 
mutual confidence and cordiality between France 
aid England. Possibly : Louis Philippe’s desper- 
ate push for his unendowed son, his youngest boy, 
may not without reason have scandalized English 
diplomatie etiquette in such matters; and there 
may be a coolness—to disappear at the first occa- 
sion for mutual service between the nations, As 
to the feeling in Spain—* enthusiasm’’ and affec- 
tion for the French princes, according to the 
French ministerial writers ; dogged, sullen dislike, 
coerced by armed power and bribes, according to 
British antagonists—it is to us most evidently that 
of perfect indifference. If the Spaniards had any 
more positive and stronger feeling, they would not 
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The advices brought by the mail-steamer mention 


nothing of the sort; and the report now appears to 


have been a pure fabrication, of course for stock- 
jobbing purposes. Santa Anna’s policy is still 
involved in doubt. 


Tue Cape of Good Hope appears to be at pres- 


ent the Algeria of England: only that the savages 


who keep our troops employed are not so warlike 


as the Arabs, nor endowed with such a leader as 


Abd-el-Kader. A perpetual movement, occasional 
successes of a paltry kind, lead to nothing decisive ; 
while the government seems, like a policeman, 
always to be out of the way when he is wanted. 


Tue accounts from New Zealand provoke the 
bitterest reflections. The Hutt has again been the 
scene of a disastrous assault on the British troops, 
with such loss on our side as to incite the ignorant 
audacity of the savages. The whole course of 
affairs in New Zealand has been of a kind to de- 
lude the natives, as much as if the very obiect had 
been to lead them on by every possible show of 
weakness on the part of the British; and now, 
when Captain Grey had somewhat succeeded in 
counteracting such an impression, his lieutenant 
at Wellington, Major Richmond, does his best to 
restore it. Major Richmond was warned of the 
attack ; but he received the warning with absurd 
incredulity—rebuffed the friendly natives, dis- 
banded the militia, and in short acted as if he were 
agent for the enemy. Of course we do not mean 
to imply anything of that kind. But he belongs 
to the old set of officials, who, incapable in them- 
selves, were thoroughly demoralized by the per- 
verse rule which has distinguished the local 
government. Captain Grey ought to have swept 
away the whole set. 


Tue memoir of Thomas Clarkson, published in 
the papers recently, omitted to mention that he was 
a clergyman of the established chureh. Such, 
nevertheless, is the fact. He was made a deacon 
in early life; but his exertions in the cause of 
Emancipation brought him into connexion with 
many estimable Quakers, whose views he imbibed 
toa very considerable extent. ‘The consequence 
was, that he dropped the title of ** reverend,’’ and 
ceased to officiate as a clergyman.— Globe. 


(ur marriages of Queen Isabella and the Infanta 
were solemnized in the Hall of the Ambassadors, at 
half-past ten, P. M., on the 10th instant. All the 
royal family were present, as well as the high 
dignitaries of the state, the church, and the house- 
hold; the foreign ambassadors; and a host of 
nobles, ladies, guards, &c. A sumptuous tempo- 
rary altar was erected on the left of the throne. 
All having taken their stations, the religious cere- 
mony commenced. It is briefly described by the 
correspondent of the Morning Post— 

‘The queen, who was as pale as her sister was 
flushed, descended the steps of the throne ;_ the In- 
fante Francisco d2 Assiz placing himself by her 
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side ; the queen-mother being on her majesty's 
right. At the same time, the infanta and the Duke 
de Montpensier, with the Duke d’Anmale, stationed 
themselves on the right of Queen Christina. The 
patriarch of the Indies read a short exhortation 
upon the duties of matrimony, and proceeded 
through the usual form of demanding of the prin- 
cipals, whether there was any impediment why 
they should not enter the bonds of holy wedlock, 
and whether they accepted each other for husband 
and wife! He then blessed them with the sign of 
the cross, in the name of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. This concluded the ceremony ; and 
immediately after, Queen Christina, who was ob- 
served to raise her handkerchief to her eyes more 
than once during its continuance, embraced her 
daughters, and kissed the Duke de Montpensier 
and the Infante Francisco de Assiz on the forehead. 
At the same time, the brides and bridegrooms re- 
ceived the congratulations of the royal family ; and 
the queen and her sister retired with their hus- 
bands.”’ 

The Duke de Montpensier had presented Sefior 
Isturiz with the grand cordon of the Legion of 
Honor, and with a snuff-box set in brilliants, bear- 
ing the portrait of king Louis Philippe. 

**Our Paris correspondent,’’ says the Times, 
** announces some facts of an unpleasant character 
connected with this affair’’— 





“The much-desired despatches from Vienna had | 
reached the French government, and conveyed | 


Prince Metternich’s surprise that the British gov- 


anything that could prob‘bit the marriage of the 


whose death was rather lamentable ; and no doubt 
you have heard that Sir Robert Peel, the late prime 
minister of England, sent that man 50/. in his dis. 
tress. It ought to be known, by my moving abo; 
the country in this manner—and I never thoug); 
of self, for I always had faith that my countryme, 
would not allow me to die in a union, and that the 
Almighty would not allow me to ask for the cor. 
mon necessaries of life—that I had spent al) jy 
money. I was at last reduced to the utmost oy. 
tremity. I wanted a crust of bread; yet I key; 
the secret within my own breast. I set out for = 
obscure village, where I thought I would end my 
days. A friend called upon me. And when | hy, 
not a single shilling in my house—when | }).) 
nothing to offer him, for I felt I should degrade iy 
cause by running into debt—when my poor dog 
was as thin as my children—50/. came from tho 

rime minister of England, Sir Robert Poo}, 

“hus, you see, there are two men whom he has 
benefited ; one is now in the eternal world, and the 
other is the humble individual who stands before 
you.” 


Tuaee gentlemen abroad lay claim to the invev- 
tion of a fulminating gun-cotton. M. Chodosko, 
Pole, has exhibited some at the Academy of 
Sciences in Paris ; but it has the defect of leaving 
a considerable deposit in the gun-barrel. M. More’. 
a mechanical engineer at Paris, has taken out 4 
patent for his invention ; which has received scien- 


' | tifie and official approbation. “* Burned on the hand, 
ernment should have found in the treaty of Utrecht | 


Duke de Montpensier with the Infanta Donna) 


Luisa. The prince declared to the French am- 


bassador, Count Flahaut, that he regarded the con- | 


duct of France in the affair as perfectly justifiable ; 
and repeated the same language to Sir R. Gordon, 
the British ambassador. ‘* The Austrian govern- 
ment,’ adds our correspondent, ‘ will necessarily 
bring with it those of Berlin and St. Petersburg to 
the side of France.’ 


‘This is not all, however,’ | 


continues our correspondent: ‘ the king of Hol-| 


land, to whom, when in London, the British court 
displayed so much coldness last summer, returned 
to his states overflowing with indignation. His 
majesty, it seems, makes a return by giving vent to 
his delight at the marriage of the Duke de Mont- 
pensier with the Spanish infanta. His majesty is 


described as delighted with the check to British | 


pride given by the coup of the king of the French.’ ”’ 
— Spectator, 17 Oct. 


Tue Clamor Publico announces that Mr. Richard 
Cobden, the ‘* celebrated economist,’’ has arrived 
at Madrid; and claims for hima hearty welcome 
by the Spanish liberal party. 


Tue Suffolk Chronicle mentions an instance of 
‘¢ Sir Robert Peel's unobtrusive benevolence.”’ It 
was related by Mr. Wilderspin, in a lecture which 
he delivered at the Ipswich Mechanics’ Institution ; 
and the anecdote is given in the speaker’s own 
words— 

*€ Some of you have heard of Haydon the painter, 


it causes no sensible pain, leaves no stain, and pro- 
duces no smoke. Dipped in water and pressed, 
and afterwards dried between two leaves of blot- 
ting-paper, it preserves its fulminating properties.” 
Another inventor is Dr. Otto, Professor of Chemis- 
try in Brunswick. Sneering at those who have 
been before him in protecting their inventions, he 
says that he ‘* scorns to sell or take out a patent for 
his very interesting discovery ;”’ and he publishes 
his method of making the cotton, ‘ for the general 
good of the public’’— 

“Common well-cleaned cotton is dipped for 
about half-a-minute in highly concentrated nitric 
acid, (the acid which I use being made by the 
distillation of ten parts of dried saltpetre and six 
of oil of vitriol,) and then instantly placed in 
water, which must be often renewed, in order to 
free the cotton from the acid with which it is im- 
pregnated. Care must then be taken that all the 


, knotty particles of the cotton are properly disen- 
| tangled, and that it is thoroughly dried. After 
this, the explosive preparation is ready for use : its 


| 





effects create astonishment in all who witness them ; 
and the smallest portion explodes when struck on 
an anvil with a hammer, like fulminating powder ; 
when kindled with a glowing body, it takes fir 
just like gunpowder ; and when used in a gun, its 
operation, though in a far greater proportion to its 
weight, is precisely the same as that of gunpow- 
der. This gun-cotton is employed exactly in the 
same way as gunpowder : a piece of it is rammed 
down the barrel, then a bit of wadding, and after 
that a ball ; a copper cap ignites and explodes the 
cotton.”” 
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“ HOCHELAGA”’ AND 


From the Quarterly Review. 


* or, England in the New World. 

ited by Exior Warsurton, Esq., Author 

of “The Crescent and the Cross.”’ 2 vols. 
London. 1846. 

9, The Emigrant. By Sir F. B. Heap, Bart. 
London. 1846. 


« Hocuenaca” puzzled us as much as ‘‘Eothen’’ 
did many fair readers of book-advertisements. We 
ouessed it was a name affixed by the Scandinavian 
forerunners of Columbus to the coast of North 
America, or the part of it where they disembarked 
—and as all young ladies are now German scholars, 


they will understand our interpretation of its mean-| 
jag: but it tarns out that Hochelaga is an aborigi- 


val Indian name for Canada. The name, however, 


, sonorous, and looks grand on the title-page of a 


ook which might have dispensed with anything 
jable to be classed in the category of claptrap. 
(ho editor, in a very modest preface, intimates that 
‘he author is a friend of his, who could not person- 


ally superintend the printing, and who, though un- | 


willing to blazon his own name, felt that the public 


were entitled to some guaranty for the character | 
af oae whose work included many statements of a | 
«omewhat startling description. We see no reason | 


i doubt that the nameless writer is worthy of Mr. 
Warburton’s friendship, and therefore of our full 
confidence. We infer that he is a regimental offi- 
cer, employed during several years past in Canada. 
His composition is not to be ranked with that of 
“The Crescent and the Cross,’’ but it is still very 
meritorious ; and his principles and feelings appear 
to be in every respect those of an enlightened Eng- 
lish gentleman. Without any regular arrange- 
ment of his materials, he has contrived to include in 
these two little volumes a very entertaining view of 
the seenery and the manners of our Canadian prov- 
inces, not a few striking sketches of their past his- 
tory, and a sober estimate of the results of recent 
legislauion—down to the period at which he wrote. 
We are sorry that he dismissed his MS. before the 
great measures of last session had reached our fel- 
low-subjects in Hochelaga; but, from his bright 
picture of their anticipations as to the working of 
some not old arrangements then abruptly over- 
turned, we can hardly doubt that he has entered 
warmly into their present feelings of alarm and 
despondency. 

Mr. Warburton’s friend, though a hearty con- 
servative and churchman, and of course anything 
but an admirer of the political institutions of the 
United States, or approver of the motives, any 
more than of the proceedings, of the late Canadian 
rebels, writes on the transactions of the insurgent 
period and of their consequences, as far as devel- 
oped under his observation, with the calmness of a 
vstander—with perfect temper—sorry evidently 
ivr much that had been done under British authori- 
'y, but modestly willing to hope that what vexed 


im might have really been considered a matter of | 


vnavoidable necessity by the responsible advisers of 


the crown. Far different, it will readily be sup- 


posed, is the tone in which Sir Francis Head once | 


inore reeurs to the incidents of that short period to 
which he looks b: | ki spoch of hi 
uch he looks back as the marking epoch of his 
own life—the two years during which he represent- 
ed his sovereign in one of our noblest dependencies 
—witnessed an unprovoked invasion of her Majes- 
ty's territory by republican sympathizers acting in 
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| combination with her rebellious subjects—appcaled 
| to the loyalty of the people of Upper Canada—saw 
his appeal enthusiastically received and seconded 
by them—suppressed insurrection—repelled inva- 
| sion, and vindicated and maintained the rights and 
the honor of the flag committed to his trust ; re- 
| turning, with imminent hazard of his life, through 
the native state of the ‘* sympathizers,’’ and greeted 
on his arrival in England by the astounding intelli- 
gence of the beginning of a series of measures on 
| the part of the British government, the obvious in- 
| tention of which was, as their effect has been, to 
rebuke and sadden the loyal spirit of Canada, and 
to instal not only in the tranquillity of amnesty, but 
in the triumph of legalized predominance, the pro- 
vincial faction by whom the queen’s authority had 
been insulted, her faithful servants massacred, 
every effort made to dissever from her crown the 
magnificent possessions so well entitled to the 
name of ** England in the New World.” He as- 
suredly, if he should live for thirty years to come, 
would be as incapable then as he is now of writing 
coolly on these subjects; and far, very far, be it 
from us to quarrel with his warmth. In that short 
period was condensed for him the poetry of a life- 
time—every feeling and every energy strained to 
the topmost pitch—hope, zeal, gallant devotion, 
generous confidence, the magic of loyal brotner- 
hood, the exultation of conscious heroism and of 
complete suecess—to be followed and darkly re- 
lieved by a most disheartening series of reversals. 
Suddenly, without solicitation or expectation— 
without ever having dreamt of such a thing any 
more than of the mitre of Canterbury—he had 
been appointed to a viceroyalty in British America, 
Repairing thither, he had been called on to encoun- 
ter difficulties as unforeseen as his own elevation ; 
but as he had fortunately been in his earlier life 
trained and exercised in arms under the great cap- 
tain, these difficulties were not found too severe for 
his resources. As the impartial author of **Hoche- 
laga’’ says, *‘the daring policy of Sir Francis 
Head was eminently successful.’ As suddenly, 
his work done, he was dismissed from his high 
position. <A title of hereditary honor had been 
given him: to withhold that would have outraged 
the universal sentiment of the country, as well as 
the grateful heart of the sovereign he had so well 
served. But from that moment the chill of official 
discountenance enveloped him: and how could it be 
otherwise, since he had made himself the very type 
and symbo] to all the British colonies of the princi- 
ples which were now to be put under ban? Since 
then six years have passed over his head in private 
obscurity ; but he is still looked to with undimin- 
ished regret and respect by the old friends of Eng- 
land in the ** England of the New World ;”’ and his 
heart beats in unison with theirs, while the features 
of his personal intercourse with them, and of their 
adopted country, remain stamped in ineffaceable 
vividness on the memory and imagination (usually 
commensurate) of a man of genius—a man whose 
powers of description and declamation are answera- 
ble to the keenness of his eye and the glow of his 
sentiments, and which, we must at once say, have 
| never been displayed more brilliantly than in ‘* The 
Emigrant.”’ 


j 


| We read with gratification and benefit every year 
| many new books, well worthy of all that their au- 
| thors aspire to—the popularity of a season or two. 
| We are pleased and thankful: we soon read, and 
| we perhaps too soon forget them ; but with what dif- 
| ferent feelings do we turn the leaves of a new book 
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when, after advancing a few pages or chapters, it 
is, as the Methodists say, ‘‘ borne in upon us’’ that 
we hold in our hands a document which is certain 
to be opened with unfaded interest long after we as 
well as the author shail have “‘ joined the majority”’ 
—a record which must fix itself into the abiding 
literature of our language, and be studied by who- 
ever shall attempt in future times to master the his- 
tory of this wonderful age of the British empire ! 
Such, we venture to say, is the character which 
every mature reader will at once perceive to be 
that of this “‘ Emigrant.’’ From this the future 
Mahon will gather the means of enlivening the de- 
tail of our annals—from this the Macaulay of 
another day will draw the minute circumstances 
which preserve the very form and image of the 
past. 

It is not, however, our purpose to write a politi- 
eal article on ‘* Hochelaga’’ and ** The Emigrant.”’ 
We are content to recommend the former work 
most heartily, in ease any of our readers may as 
yet be unacquainted with it, and to avail ourselves 
of the opportunity to enrich our own pages with 
some specimens of the other, which, from acciden- 
tal circumstances, as we are told, cannot be pub- 
lished for some weeks to come. And, in selecting 
these specimens, we shal! adhere for the most part 
to the purely descriptive chapters of the book— 
leaving the properly political ones to produce their 
own just impression upon those who peruse them 
by-and-by in the author’s own arrangement, as 
constituting in themselves a complete portraiture 
of a most remarkable episode in British history— 
one to be linked on, no question, to great coming 
events, 

We begin with the beginning—Sir Francis 
Head’s chapter entitled ‘* A New Sky’’—being 
his bold and rapid summary of the to him novel as- 

ects of nature under the climate of the Canadas. 

‘his chapter is an excellent specimen, not only of 
his very peculiar talent for painting with the pen, 
but of his skill in bringing science down to the 
humblest capacity—a skill in which he has not 
been surpassed by even the very reverend cancrolo- 
gist of Westminster. What a lecturer he would 
have made for a merry tiffining of the British Asso- 
ciation ! 

** However deeply prejudiced an Englishman 
may be in favor of his own country, yet | think it 
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St. Petersburg or of Moscow ; and thus, while the 
inhabitant of the Mediterranean is Wearing cotton 
or other light clothing, the inhabitant of the very 
same latitude in the new world is to be found eithe, 
huddled close to a stove hot enough to burp 


his 


eyes out, or muffled up in furs, with all sorts of 
contrivances to preserve the very nose on his fac 
and the ears on his head, from being frozen 

** This extra allowance of cold is the effect of 
various causes—one of which I will endeavo, 
shortly to describe. It is well known that so far as 


any alteration of latitude, and in a few hours, qj; 
same change of temperature which would require 2 
long journey over the surface of the earth to reach - 
and thus it appears that in the hottest regions of 
the globe there exist impending stratifications of 
cold proportionate in intensity to their respective 
altitudes. Now, as soon as moisture or vapor en- 
ters these regions, in southern countries jt js eop- 
densed into rain, and in the winter of northern 
ones it is frozen into snow, which, from its specific 
gravity, continues its feathery descent until it js 
deposited upon the surface of the ground, an em- 
blem of the cold region from which it has proceed- 
ed. But from the mere showing of the case, jt js 
evident that this snow is as much a stranger in the 
land on which it is reposing, as a Laplander is who 
lands at Lisbon, or as in England a pauper is who 
enters a parish in which he is not entitled to setile- 
ment, and, therefore, just as the parish officers, 
under the authority of the law, vigorously proceed 
to eject the pauper, so does Nature proceed to 
eject the cold that has taken temporary possession 
of land to which it does not owe its birth ; and the 
process of ejectment is as follows: The superin- 
cumbent atmosphere, warmed by the sun, melis 
the surface of the snow ; and as soon as the former 
has taken to itself a portion of the cold, the wind 
bringing with it a new atmosphere, repeats the op- 
eration; and thus on, until the mass of snow is 


|either effectually ejected, or materially dimin- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| ished. 


** But while the combined action of sun and wind 
are producing this simple effect in the old world, 
there exists in the northern regions of the new 


is impossible for him to cross the Atlantic without | world a physical obstruction to the operation. | 
admitting that in both the northern and southern | allude to the interminable forest, through the 
hemispheres of the new world Nature has not only | boughs and branches of which the descending 
outlined her works on a larger scale, but has paint- | snow falls, until reaching the ground it remains 


ed the whole picture with brighter and more costly 
colors than she used in delineating and in beautify- 
ing the old world. The heavens of America ap- 
pear infinitely higher—the sky is bluer—the clouds 
are whiter—the air is fresher—the cold is intenser 
—the moon looks larger—the stars are brighter— 
the thunder is louder—the lightning is vivider—the 
wind is stronger—the rain is heavier—the moun- 
tains are higher—the rivers larger—the forests big- 
ger—the plains broader; in short, the gigantic and 
beautiful features of the new world seem to corre- 
spond very wonderfully with the increased locomo- 
tive powers and other brilliant discoveries which 
have lately been developed to mankind. 

‘* The difference of climate in winter between 
the old and new world amounts, it has been esti- 
mated, to about thirteen degrees of latitude. Ac- 
cordingly, the region of North America which 
basks under the same sun or latitude as Florence, 
is visited in winter with a cold equal to those of 


| 





hidden from the sun and protected from the wind ; 
and thus every day's snow adds to the accumula- 
tion, until the whole region is converted into an 
almost boundless ice-house, from which there slow- 
ly but continuously arises, like a mist from the 
ground, a stratum of cold air, which the northwest 
prevailing wind wafts over the south, and which 
freezes everything in its way. The effect of air 
passing over ice is curiously exemplified on the 
Atlantic, where, at certain periods of the year, a!) 
of a sudden, and often during the night, there sud- 
denly comes over every passenger a cold myster- 
ous chill, like the hand of death itself, caused by 
the vicinity of a floating iceberg. In South Amer- 
iva I remember a trifling instance of the same ef- 
fect. I was walking in the main street of San 
Jago in the middle of the summer, and, like every 
human or living being in the city, was exhausted 
by extreme heat, when I suddenly felt as if some 
one was breathing upon my face with frozen lungs. 
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I , and turning round, perceived ata little fatten, but eventually afflict with famine all those 
distanee a line of mules laden with snow, which| who have engaged in it; and thus, for instance, 
they had just brought down from the Andes. And|the Beaver Indians, who forty years ago were a 
if this insignifieant cargo—if the presence of a sol-| powerful and numerous tribe, are now reduced to 
itary little ne in the ocean can produce the} less than one hundred men, who can scarcely find 
sensation I have described, it surely need hardly be| wild animals enough to keep themselves alive. In 
observed how great must be the freezing effecis on | short, the red population is diminishing in the same 
the continent of North America, of the northwest] ratio as the destruction of the moose and wood 
wind blowing over an uncovered ice-house, com- buffalo on which their forefathers had subsisted : 
posed of masses of accumulated snow several feet and as every traveller, as well as trader, in those 
io thickness, and many hundreds of miles both in| various regions confirms these statements, how 
length and breadth. ’ wonderful is the dispensation of the Almighty, 
« Now it is curious to reflect that—while every | under which, by the simple agency of little flies, 
hackwoodsman in America is occupying himself, as| not only is the American Continent gradually un- 
he thinks, solely for his own interest, in clearing | dergoing a process which, with other causes, will 
his lecation—every tree which, falling under his) assimilate its climate to that of Europe, but that 
axe, admits a patch of sunshine to the earth, in an| the Indians themselves are clearing and preparing 
infinitesimal degree softens and ameliorates the eli-| their own country for the reception of another race, 
mate of the vast continent around him; and yet, as| who will hereafter gaze at the remains of the elk, 
the portion of cleared land in North America, com-| the bear, and the beaver, with the same feelings 
nared with that which remains uncleared, has been| of astonishment with which similar vestiges are 
said scarcely to exceed that which the seams of aj discovered in Europe—the monuments of a state 
coat bear to the whole garment, it is evident, that | of existence that has passed away !"’ 
although the assiduity of the Anglo-Saxon race has} After some more dissertation on the climate gen- 
0 doubt affected the climate of North America, the | erally of North America, as constituting the most 
axe 1s too weak an instrument to produce any im-|extraordinary feature in its physical character— 
portant change. and especially on the contrast between its West 
« But one of the most wonderful characteristics | Indian summers and its Norwegian winters—he 
of Nature is the manner in which she often unob-| comes to the Christmas scenery of Canada in par- 
servedly produces great effects from causes so mi- | ticular. 
nute as to be almost invisible ; and accordingly | ‘* Even under bright sunshine, and in a most 
while the haman race—so far as an alteration of | exhilarating air, the biting effect of the cold upon 
climate is concerned—are laboring almost in vain | the face resembles the application of a strong acid ; 
in the regions in question, swarms of little flies,|and the healthy grin which the countenance as- 
strange as it may sound, are, and for many years | sumes, requires—as | often observed on those who 
have heen, most materially altering the climate of | for many minutes had been in a warm room wait- 
the great continent of North America. jing to see me—a considerable time to relax. Ina 
“The manner in which they unconsciously per- | calm almost any degree of cold is bearable, but the 
form this important duty is as follows :—They | application of successive doses of it to the face, by 
sting, bite, and torment the wild animals to such a| wind, becomes occasionally almost unbearable ; in- 
degree, that, especially in summer, the poor crea-| deed, I remember seeing the left cheek of nearly 
tures, like those in Abyssinia, described by Bruce, | twenty of our soldiers simultaneously frost-bitten in 
become alrnost in a state of distraction, and to get, marching about a hundred yards across a bleak 
rid of their assailants, wherever the forest hap-| open space, completely exposed to a strong and 
pened to be on fire, they rushed to the smoke, in-| bitterly cold northwest wind that was blowing upon 
stinctively knowing quite well that the flies would | us all. 
be unable to fullow them ¢here. The wily Indian,| ‘‘ Of late years, English fireplaces have heen in- 
observing these movements, shrewdly perceived troduced into many houses; and though mine at 
that by setting fire to the forest the flies would|Toronto was warmed with hot air from a large 
drive to him his game, instead of his being obliged oven, with fires in all our sitting-rooms, neverihe- 
to trail in search of it; and the experiment having less the wood for my grate, which was piled close 
proved eminently successful, the Indians for many | to the fire, often remained till night covered with 
years have been, and still are, in the habit of burn-| the snow which was on it when first deposited there 
ing tracts of wood so immense, that from very high |in the morning. And asa further instance of the 
and scientific authority I have been informed, that climate, I may add, that several times while my 
the amount of land thus burned under the influence | mind was very warmly occupied in writing my de- 
of the flies has exceeded many millions of acres, spatches, I found my pen full of a lump of stuff 
and that it has been, and still is, materially chang-| that appeared to be honey, but which proved to be 
ing the climate of North America.”’ frozen ink ; again, after washing in the morning, 
But, besides, the effect that this small machinery | when I took up some money that had lain all night 
is producing on the thermometer, it is simultane-|on my table, I at first fancied it had become sticky, 
ously working out another great operation of Na-| until I discovered that the sensation was caused hy 
ture, its freezing to my fingers, which, in consequence 
* Although the game, to avoid the stings of their! of my ablutions, were not perfectly dry.’ 
tiny assailants, come from distant regions to the| In spite of this intensity of cold, the powerfv! 
smoke, and therein fall from the arrows and rifles | circulation of the larger quadrupeds keeps the blood 
of their human foes, yet this burning of the forest} in their veins, as the movement of the waters does 
destroys the rabbits and small game, as well as the} the great lakes, from freezing ; but the human 
young of the larger game; and therefore, just as|frame not being gifted with equal vigor, many 
brandy and whisky for a short time raise the spir-| every winter lose their limbs, and some their lives, 
its of the drunkard, but eventually leave him pale, | from sheer cold. 
melancholy, and dejected, so does this vicious, im-| ‘* Lone day inquired of a fine, ruddy, honest-look- 
provident mode of poaching game for a short time| ing man who called upon me, and whose toes and 
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insteps of each foot had been truncated, how the 
accident happened’ He told me that the first win- 
ter he came from England he lost his way in the 
forest, and that after walking for some hours, feel- 
ing pain in his feet he took off his boots, and from 
the flesh immediately swelling, he was unable to 
put them on again. His stockings, which were 
very old ones, soon wore into holes, and as rising 
on his insteps he was hurriedly proceeding he 
knew not where, he saw with alarm, but without 
feeling the slightest pain, first one toe and then 
another break off as if they had been pieces of 
brittle stick, and in this mutilated state he con- 
tinued to advance till he reached a path which 
led him to an inhabited log-house, where he re- 
mained suffering great pain till his cure was 
effected. 

**On another oceasion, while an Englishman 
was driving, one bright beautiful day, in a sleigh on 
the ice, his horse suddenly ran away, and faneying 
he could stop him better without his cumbersome 
fur gloves than with them, he unfortunately took 
them off. As the infuriated animal at his utmost 
speed proceeded, the man, who was facing a keen 
north-west wind, felt himself gradually as it were 
turning into marble, and by the time he stopped, 
both his hands were so completely and so irre- 
coverably frozen that he was obliged to have them 
amputated. 

** Although the sun, from the latitude, has con- 
siderable power, it appears only to illuminate the 
sparkling snow, which, like the sugar on a bridal 
eake, conceals the whole surface. The instant 


however the fire of heaven sinks below the horizon, | 
the cold descends from the upper regions of 
the atmosphere with a feeling as if it were poured 
down upon the head and shoulders from a jug.” 

If any Canadian artist aspires to rival the famous 


sign-posts of “ Les Quatre Saisons’’ at Wiesbaden, 


follows :— 

** In the summer, the excessive heat—the violent 
paroxysms of thunder—the parching drought—the 
occasional deluges of rain—the sight of bright-red, 
bright-blue, and other gaudy-plumaged birds—of 
the brilliant humming-bird, and of innumerable fire- 
flies that at night appear like the reflection upon 
earth of the stars shining above them in the 
heavens, would almost persuade the emigrant that 
he was living within the tropics. 

** As autumn approaches, the various trees of the 
forest assume hues of every shade of red, yellow, 
and brown, of the most vivid description. The air 


gradually becomes a healthy and delighttul mixture | 


of sunshine and frost, and the golden sunsets are so 


many glorious assemblages of clouds—some like | 


mountains of white wool, others of the darkest 
hues—and of broad rays of yellow, of crimson, and 
of golden light, which without intermixing radiate 
upwards to a great height from the point of the 
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cold, instinctively looks out in time for a hollow 
tree into which he may leisurely climb, to hang jn 
it during the winter as inanimate as a fliteh 9 
bacon from the ceiling of an English farm-loug.. 
and even many of the fishes make their deep-water 
arrangements for not coming to the surface of \), 
rivers and harbors during the period they 
covered with ice. , 
“* Notwithstanding the cheerful brightness of 1), 
winter's sun, 1 always felt that there was con. 
thing indescribably awful and appalling in a)\ y\,. 
bestial, birdal, and piseal precautions ; and yet y 
with pride that one observes that while the birds ,) 
the air and the beasts of the field, one after apo), 
are seen retreating before the approaching wy), 
like women and children before an advancing gry) 
the Anglo-Saxon race stand firm :—and ji, 
they are quite right to do so, inasmuch as the 
ter, when it does arrive, turns out to be a season , 
hilarity and of healthy enjoyment. Not only is «! 
whole surface of the ground, ineluding roads .., 





paths of every description, beautifully mocadar- 
\ized with a covering of snow, over which «9 

| man’s horse, with tinkling bells, ean draw him as 
| his family in a sleigh ; but every harbor becomes . 
|national playground to ride on, and every river ox 
| arterial road to travel on. 

het all directions running water gradually con- 
jgeals. ‘The mill-wheel becomes covered with ; 
!frezen torrent, in which it remains as in a glas 
'ease ; and I have even seen small waterfalls beg: 
to freeze on both sides, until the cataract, arres! 
in its fall by the power of heaven, is converted for 
‘the season into a solid mirror. Although the tex- 
perature of the water in the great lakes is infinitel) 
below freezing, yet the restless rise and fall of th 
waves prevent their congelation. As a trifling 
instance, however, of their disposition to do so, | 


may mention that during the two winters I was at 
he will find his materials ready to his hand in what | 


Toronto, I made a rule from which I never de- 
parted, to walk every morning to the end of a long 
wooden pier that ran out into the unfrozen water 
of the lake. In windy weather and during extren 
cold, the water, in dashing against this work, ros 
in the air; but before it could reach me it ofier 
froze, and thus, without wetting my cloak, th 
drops of ice used to fall harmless at my feet. But 
although the great lake, for want of a moment’ 
tranquillity, cannot congeal, yet for hundreds o! 
miles along its shores the waves, as they break « 
the ground, instantly freeze—and this operatio: 
continuing by night as well as by day, the q 
shingled beach is converted throughout its whi 
length into high, sharp, jagged rocks of ice, ov 
which it is occasionally difficult to climb. 1 wa 
one day riding with a snaffle-bridle on the glare 1 
of the great bay of Toronto, on a horse I had ju: 


| purchased, without having been made aware of lis 
| vice, which I afterwards learned had been | 
| cause of a serious accident to his late master, wi!’ 


horizon at which the deep red luminary is about to| he suddenly, unasked, explained it to me by r- 


disappear. 


{ning away. On one side of me was the open wate 


‘“As the winter approaches the cold daily! of the lake, into which if I had ridden, I shoul! 


strengthens, and before the branches of the trees 
and the surface of the country become white, every 
living being seems to be sensible of the temperature 
that is about to arrive. The gaudy birds, hum- 
ming-birds, and fire-flies, depart first; then follow 
the pigeons ; the wild-fow] take refuge in the lakes 
—until scarcely a bird remains to be seen in the 
forest. Several of the animals seek refuge in 
warmer regions ; and even the shaggy bear, whose 
coat seems warm enough to resist any degree of 


almost instantly have been covered with a coatin: 


of ice as white as that ona candle that has jus' 
| received its first dip ; while on every other side | 


was surrounded by these jagged rocks of ice, t! 
narrow passes through which I was going mucl 
too fast to be able to investigate. My only course. 
therefore, was to force my horse round and round 
within the circumference of the little troubles that 
environed me, and this I managed to do, every 





time diminishing the circle, until, before I was 
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what Sydney Smith termed ‘ squirrel-minded,’ the 
animal sufficiently tired to stop. 

« The scene on these frozen harbors and bays in 
winter is very interesting. Sleighs, in which at 
jeast one young representative of the softer sex is 

, are to be seen and heard driving 
across in various directions, or occa- 
sionally standing still to witness a trotting-match or 
some other amusement on the ice. In the midst 
of this scene, here and there are a few dark spots 
on the surface which it is difficult to analyze even 
when approached, until from beneath the confused 
mass there gradually arises, with a mild ‘ Why- 
disturb-me '’ expression of countenance, the red 
face and shaggy head of an Indian, who for hours 
has been lying on his stomach to spear fish through 
asmall hole which, for that purpose, he has cut 
through the ice. In other parts are to be seen 
groups of men occupied in sawing out for sale large 
cubical blocks of ies of a beautiful bluish appear- 
ance, piled upon each other like dressed Bath-stones 
for building. ‘The water of which this ice is com- 
posed is as clear as crystal, resembling that which 
has lately been imported to England as well as to 
India, and which has become a new luxury of 
general use.”” ; 

We have now acharming bit of lecture on the 
most delightful novelty of our own London summer 
—the Wenham ice :— 

“| have often been amused at observing how 
imperfectly the theory of ice is, practically speak- | 
ing, understood in England. People talk of its! 
‘being hot as fire,’ and ‘ as cold as ice,’ just as if | 
the temperature of each were a fixed quantity, | 
whereas there are as many temperatures of fire, | 
and as many temperatures of ice, as there are cli-| 
mates on the face of the globe. The heat of boil-! 
ing water 7s a fixed quantity, and any attempt to! 
make water hotter than ‘boiling’ only creates| 
steam, which flies off from the top exactly as fast! 
as, and exactly in the proportion to, the amount} 
of heat, be it great or small, that is applied at the | 
botiom. 

*“ Now, for want of half a moment's reflection, 
people in England are very prone to believe that 
water cannot be made colder than ice ; and accord- 
ingly if a good-humered man succeeds in filling his 
ice-house, he feels satisfied that his ice is as good 
as any other man’s ice; in short, that ice is ice, 
and that there is no use in anybody attempting to) 
deay it. But the truth is, that the temperature of 
ihirty-two degrees of Fahrenheit, that at which} 
water freezes, is only the commencement of an| 
operation that is almost infinite ; for after its con- 
gelation water is as competent to continue to| 
receive cold as it was when it was fluid. The | 
application of cold to a block of ice does not there- | 
fore, as in the ease of heat applied beneath boiling 
water, cause what is added at one end to fly out at) 
the other ; but on the contrary, the extra cold is) 
added to and retained by the mass, and thus the | 
temperature of the ice falls with the temperature of | 
the air, until in Lower Canada it occasionally sinks | 
0 forty degrees below zero, or to seventy-two 
degrees below the temperature of ice just con- 
gealed. It is evident, therefore, that if two ice- 
houses were to be filled, the one with the former, 
say Canada ice, and the other with the latter, say 
English ice, the difference between the quantity of 
cold stored ap in each would be as appreciable as 
the difference between a cellar full of gold and a 
cellar full of copper; in short, the intrinsic value 
of ice, like that of metals, depends on the investi- 
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= of an assayer—that is to say, a cubic foot of 
wer Canada ice is infinitely more valuable, or in 
other words, it contains infinitely more cold than a 
cubic foot of Upper Canada ice, which again contains 
more cold than a cubic foot of Wenham ice, which 
contains infinitely more cold than a cubic foot of Enag- 
lish ice ; and thus, although each of these four cubie 
feet of ice has precisely the same shape, they each, 
as summer approaches, diminish in value, that is to 
say, they each gradually lose a portion of their 
colg—until, long before the Lower Canada ice has 
melted, the English ice has been converted into 
lukewarm water. The above theory is so clearly 
understood in North America, that the inhabitants 
of Boston, who annually store for exportation im- 
mense quantities of Wenham ice, and who know 
quite well that cold ice will meet the markets in 
India, while the warmer article melis on the 

assage, talk of their ‘ crops of ice,’ just as au 
“nglish farmer talks of his crop of wheat.”’ 

On seeing for the heading of a chapter “ The 
Emigrant’s Lark,’’ we confess we anticipated the 
details of some spirited episode in the personal his- 
tory of Lieutenant-Governor Sir F. B. Head , but 
no—it is a simple humble story about a poor emi- 
grant cobbler—told with all Sir Francis’ quaintness 
of humor, and that, as is so often the case with 
him, delightfully mellowed with a subdued and 
amiable pathos :— 

** Henry Patterson and his wife Elizabeth sailed 
from the Tower in the year 1834, as emigrants on 
board a vessel heavily laden with passengers, and 
bound to Quebec. 

‘** Patterson was an intimate friend of a noted 
bird-catcher in London called Charley Nash. Now 
Nash had determined to make his friend a present 
of a good sky-lark to take to Canada with him ; but 
not having what he called ‘a real good un’ among 
his collection, he went into the country on purpose 
to trap one. In this effort he sueceeded, but when 
he returned to London he found that his friend Pat- 
terson had embarked, and that the vessel had sailed 


| a few hours before he reached the tower stairs. He 
| therefore jumped on board a steamer that was start- 


ing, and overtook the ship just as she reached 
Gravesend, where he hired a small boat, and then 
sculling along-side, he was soon recognized by Pat- 


| terson and his wife, who, with a crowd of other 
/male and female emigrants, of all ages, were 


taking a last farewell of the various objects which 
the vessel was slowly passing. ‘ Here ’sa bird for 
you, Harry,’ said Nash to Patterson, as, standing 
upon the skiff, he took the frightened captive 
out of his hat, ‘ and if it sings as well in a cage as 
it did just now in the air, it will be the best you 
have ever heard.’ Patterson, descending a few 
steps from the gang-way, stretched out his hand 
and received the bird, which he immediately called 
Charley in remembrance of his faithful friend 
Nash. 

‘In the Gulf of St. Lawrence the vessel was 
wrecked ; almost everything was lost except the 
lives of the crew and passengers : and accordingly 
when Patterson, with his wife hanging heavily on 
his arm, landed in Canada, he was destitute of 
everything he had owned on board excepting Char- 
ley, whom he had preserved and afterwards kept 
for three days in the foot of an old stocking. 

** After some few sorrows, and after some little 
time, Patterson settled himself at Toronto, in the 
lower part of a small house in King street, the prin- 
cipal thoroughfare of the town, where he worked as 
ashoemaker. Ilis shop had a southern aspect; he 
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drove a nail into the outside of his window, and 
regularly every morning, just before he sat upon his 
stool to commence his daily work, he carefully 
hung upon this nail a common sky-lark’s cage, 
whieh had a solid back of dark wood, with a bow 
or smal! wire orchestra in front, upon the bottom 
of which there was to be seen, whenever it could be 
procured, a fresh sod of green turf. 

** As Charley’s wings were of no use to him in 
this prison, the only wholesome exercise he could 
take was by hopping on and off his little stage ; and 
this sometimes he would continue todo most cheer- 
fully for hours, stopping om | occasionally to di 
his bill into a small square tin box of water eer 
ed on one side, and then to raise it for a second or 
two towards the sky. As soon, however, as (and 
only when) his spirit moved him, this feathered 
captive again hopped upon his stage, and there, 
standing on a bit of British soil, with his little neck 
extended, his small head slightly turned, his droop- 
ing wings gently fluttering, his bright black eyes 
intently fixed upon the distant deep, dark blue 
Canada sky, he commenced his unpremeditated 
morning song, his extempore matin prayer ! 

“The effect of his Ahrilling notes, of his shrill 
joyous song, of his pure, unadulterated English 
voice upon the people of Canada can probably be 
imagined by those only who either by adversity 
have been prematurely weaned from their mother 
country, or who, from long-continued absence and 
from hope deferred, have learned in a foreign land 
to appreciate the inestimable blessings of their 
father-land, of their parent home. All sorts of 
men, riding, driving, walking, propelled by urgent 
business, or sauntering for appetite or amusement, 
as if by word of command, stopped, spell-bound to 
listen, for more or less time, to the inspired war- 
bling, to the joyful hallelujahs of a common homely- 
dressed English lark! Reformers, as they leaned 
towards him, heard nothing in his enchanting mel- 
ody which even they could desire to improve. I 
believe that in the hearts of the most obdurate radi- 
cals he reanimated feelings of youthful attachment 
to their mother country ; and that even the trading 
Yankee, in whose country birds of the most gor- 
geous plumage snuffle rather than sing, must have 
acknowledged that the heaven-born talent of this 
little bird unaccountably warmed the Anglo-Saxon 
blood that flowed in his veins. I must own that, 
although I always refrained from joining Charley's 
motley audience, yet, while he was singing, I never 
rode by hiin without acknowledging, as he stood with 
his outstretched neck looking to heaven, that he was 
(at all events for his size) the most powerful advo- 
eate of church and state in her majesty’s dominions ; 
and that his eloquence was as strongly appreciated 
by others, Patterson received many convincing 
proofs. 

‘* Three times, as he sat beneath the cage, proud 
as Lucifer, yet hammering away at a shoe-sole 
lying in purgatory on his lap-stone, and then, with 
a waxed thread in each hand, suddenly extending 
his elbows like a scaramouch, three times was he 
interrupted in his work by people who each separ- 
ately offered him one hundred dollars for his lark ; 
an old farmer repeatedly offered him one hundred 
acres of land for him; and a poor Sussex carter 
who had imprudently stopped to hear him sing was 
so completely overwhelmed with affection and ma- 
ladie du pays, that, walking into the shop, he 
offered for him al] he possessed in the world, 
his horse and cart ; but Patterson would sell him to 
no one.” 
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We infer that Henry Patterson turned out. like 
many others of his class, when Sir F. Head caljed 
on the liegemen of the crown to withstand ay, 
and chastise the “ sympathizers,”’ and that the poor 
cobbler was slain in his humble efforts to diseharo» 
what he was so unenlightened as vo regard ss |< 
duty. The historian’s method of alluding to 4. 
fact is highly characteristi¢, it must be allowed—.. 
much so as his excellency’s own procedure in coy. 
sequence thereof. 

**On a certain evening of October, 1837, 1), 
shutters of Patterson's shop-windows were }\y\:- 
closed, on account of his having that morning ber. 
accidentally shot dead. The widow's prosper. 
were thus suddenly ruined, her hopes blasted, 
goods sold, and I need hardly say that | made , 
self the owner—the lord and the mastey of poo 
terson’s lark. 

‘* It was my earnest desire, if possible, to | 
his condition, and 1 certainly felt very proud 
sess him ; but somehow or other this * Cha: 
my-darling’ sort of feeling evidently was not rec 
cal. Whether it was that in the conservatory of yov- 
ernment house at Toronto Charley missed the s\ 
—whether it was that he disliked the movement, o; 
rather want of movement, in my elbows—cr 
whether from some mysterious feelings, some 
strange fancy or misgiving, the chamber of his litt!- 
mind was hung with black, 1 2an only say thot 
during the three months he remained in my service 
I could never induce him to open his mouth, ar 
that up to the Jast hour of my departure he woul! 
never sing to me. 

‘**On leaving Canada I gave him to Daniel Orris, 
an honest, faithful, loyal friend, who had accompa- 
nied me to the provinee. His station in life was 
about equal to that of poor Patterson ; and accord- 
ingly, so soon as the bird was hung by him on the 
outside of his humble dwelling, he began to sing 
again as exquisitely as ever. He continued to do 
so all through Sir George Arthur's administration. 
He sang all the time Lord Durham was at werk— 
he sang after the legislative council—the executii 
council—the house of assembly of the province had 
ceased forever to exist—he sang all the while th: 
imperial parliament were framing and agreeing 
an act by which even the name of Upper Canaila 
was to cease to exist—he sang all the while Lords 
John Russell and Sydenham were arranging, effect- 
ing, and perpetuating upon the United Provinces 
of Canada the baneful domination of what the 
called ‘* responsible government ;”’ and then, fee'- 
ing that the voice of an English lark could no long 
be of any service to that noble portion of her m:- 
jesty's dominions—he died. 

** Orris sent me his skin, his skull, and his legs. 
I took them to the very best artist in London—the 
gentleman who stuffs for the British Museum—wio 
told me, to my great joy, that these remains wer 
perfectly uninjured. After listening with great 
professional interest to the case, he promised 1 
that he would exert his utmost talent; and in 
about a month Charley returned te me with worul- 
fied plumage, standing again on the little orchestr 
of his cage, with his mouth open, looking upwarcs 
—in short, in the attitude of singing, just as I have 
described him. 

**] have had the whole covered with a large 
glass case, and upon the dark wooden back of the 
cage there is pasted a piece of white paper upon 
which I have written the following words :— Tis 
Lark, taken to Canada by a poor emigrant, wes 
shipwrecked in the St. Lawrence, and after singing 
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‘ Now what ’s the use of that, I should just 
ike to know?’ muttered a well-known supporter 
noeet j : of republican principles. However, the latter ob- 
This little story has tempted us into the border- servation was but an exception to the rule, for the 
and of polities—but not surel (80_as to hurt the truth is, that the sight of the British flag extin- 
ieelings of any bird-faneying | xaltado. We are! guished rather than excited all narrow jealousies, 
(iaid we cannot promise quite as much for our| ail angry feelings, all part distinctions, all pro- 
gext quotation. Nevertheless, we fancy even Sir) vincial animosities. Its glorious history rushed 
Francis Head's stiffest political opponents will) through the mind and memory to the heart of al- 
(now that his days of governorship are so well over) | most every one who beheld it. The Irish Catholic, 
hear with his, however weak and feverish, enthu-| the Orangeman, the Scotch Presbyterian, the 
asm about what was to him the sacred symbol of | Methodist, the English reformer, the voters for 
. creed that they would consign to the same depart-| ballot, for universal suffrage, for responsible gov- 
meat of the British Museum which contains the ernment, or, in other terms, for ‘no governor,’ for 
cin of Pharaoh and the wig of Potiphar. We are | liberty and equality, and for other theoretical non- 
avout to plunder a chapter called ‘* The British | sense which they did not clearly understand, as if 
Flag :” | by mutual consent, forgot their differences as they 

“Qn my arrival at Toronto, people from all| gazed together upon what all alike claimed as their 
parts of the province, propelled by a variety of} common property, their common wealth, their 
feelings which they could not control, were seen| common parent ; and while, as if rejoicing at the 
ceatripedally riding, driving, or walking towards) sight of its congregation, the hallowed emblem 
government house. One, in pure English, described | fluttered over their heads—it told them they 
io me the astonishing uxuriance of the western dis-| were the children of one family—it admonished 
irict; another, in a strong Irish brogue, the native | them to love one another—it bade them fear nothing 
beauty of Lake Simeoe ; another, in broad Scotch, but God, honor their sovereign, and obey their own 


Toronto for nine years, died there on the \Ath of | job. 
March, Ei: universally regretted.—Home ! Home! 
sweet Home !"” 





explamed to me the value of the timber trade on| laws. 


the Ottawa; one confidently assured me that in his | 
district there were veins of coal—another hinted at, 
indications of copper—one raved about a fishery—_| 


From sunrise till sunset this ‘ bit of bunt- 
ing’ was constantly, as from a pulpit, addressing 
itself to the good feelings of all who beheld it—and 
especially to the members of both branches of the 


another was in raptures about the college—some | legislature, who, in their way to, and return from, 
described to me Lakes Huron, Erie and Ontario) parliament-buildings, had to walk almost under- 
—several the Falls of Niagara—all praised the cli-| neath it twice a day during the session. In all 
mate; ‘and yet,’ said I to myself, as absorbed in| weathers it was there to welcome them, as well as 
deep melancholy 1 imperfectly listened to their, all conditions of men; sometimes, in the burning 
deseriptions in detail, ‘and yet how is it that in| heat of summer, it hung motionless against the 
the foreground of this splendid picture I can no-| staff, as if it had just fainted away from the dull 
where see the British flag? Except by its power-| sultry mugginess of the atmosphere; at other 
ful influence, how ean I, inexperienced and unsup-| times it was occasionally almost veiled by the 
ported, expect to stand against the difficulties which | white snow-storm, termed ‘ poudré,’ that was 
are about to assail me’? Except by its eloquence, | drifting across it. Some one truly enough declared 
how can I advocate the glorious institutions of our) that ‘the harder it blew the smaller it grew ;’ for, 
country? Exeept under its blessing, how can I| as there were flags of several sizes, it was deemed 
even hope to prosper! With nothing to look up to, | prudent to select one suited to the force of the gale, 
and nothing to die under, an admiral might as well | until, during the hurricanes that occasionally oceur, 
attempt to fight a ship without a pennant, or to go! it was reduced from its smallest size to a ‘ British 
to sea in a ship without a bottom, as that I should Jack’ scarcely bigger than a common pocket hand- 
vainly undertake to govern Cznada from a house | kerchief; nevertheless, large or small, blow high, 
with nothing on its roof to greet the winds of | or blow low, this faithful sentinel was always at his 
heaven but stacks of reeking chimneys.’ | post. 

“In building, I know quite well that it is usual} ‘* For many years the English, Irish, and Scotch 
tocommence by laying what is vulgarly called the | inhabitants of Upper Canada had been in the habit, 
foundation stone; however, I determined that Ij on the days of their respective patron saints, of 
would begin to build my political edifice frem the | meeting, and (very prudently before dinner) of 
top, and accordingly in due time there appeared on! marching together arm-in-arm, hand-in-hand, or 
the roof of government house, first, half a dozen | ‘ shoulder to shoulder,’ in procession down King- 
workmen mysteriously hammering away as if at street to government house, which forms the west- 
their own skins, then a tall straight staff wearing a, ern extremity of that handsome thoroughfare of the 


s 


sual! foraging cap on its head appeared, as if ithad | city. These assemblages were naturally productive 
sarted up by magie, or like a mushroom had risen | of glorious recollections and of noble sentiments ; 
in the mght; and lastly, an artilleryman, in his| and, as I have already stated, they allayed rather 
vue jacket and red euffs was seen, with extended | than excited all provincial disputes. 1t was highly 
arms, to haul up, hand over hand, and to leave be-| desirable to encourage them : and as for some time 
hind him, per fluttering in the wind, the British there had been carefully preserved in the govern- 
Hag. ment store an immense silk standard, sent from 

“ What were my own feelings when I first be-| England, and which bad been hoisted on a flag- 
eld this guardian angel hovering over my head I| staff opposite parliament-buildings on the opening 
had rather not divulge, but the sensation it created | of the provincial legislature, on the birth-day of the 
throughout the province I need not fear to describe. | sovereign, and on other State occasions, I directed 
‘there’s no mistaking what that means!’ ex-| that on the three days alluded to the artilleryman 
claimed an old Canadian colonel of militia who| who had charge of the flag-staff on government 
happened to be standing with a group of his com-| house should lower the ordinary flag so soon as the 
ades, at the moment the artilleryman finished his| head of the procession, preceded by its baud, made 
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its appearance ; and then, as it approached, to haul 
up this great imperial standard. 

«Tt would be difficult to describe to those who 
have never been long from England, and quite un- 
necessary to explain to those who have, the feelings 
with which the followers of each of these three 
processions received the compliment, so justly due 
to the distinguished day on which they had respec- 
tively assembled. Every man, as he marched to- 
wards the imperial standard, which he saw majes- 
tically rising in the sky to receive him, felt convineed 
that his stature was increasing, that his chest was 
expanding, that the muscles of his legs were grow- 
ing stronger, and that his foot was descending 
firmer and heavier to the ground. The musicians’ 
lungs grew evidently stouter, the drummer’s arms 
moved quicker ; the national airs of ‘ God save the 
queen,’ ‘ St. Patrick’s Day in the Morning,’ and 
‘Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled,’ resounded 
louder and louder ; and as the sacred object upon 
which every eye was fixed in its aseension slowly 
floated and undulated across the pure deep-blue 
sky, it gradually revealed to view a glittering mass 
of hieroglyphies out of which every man ravenous- 
ly seleeted those which he conceived to be espec- 
ially his own. 

** © What animals are those?’ said a man through 
his nose, on St. George's day, as he pointed to the 
congregation of lions with fists clenched ready to 
box, and of unicorns quite as eager to butt, that 
were waving over his head. ‘ Js it animals you ’re 
spaking after’ sharply replied a young Irishman, 





who like the querist had been standing in the | 
crowd, waiting to see the procession of English- | 


men arrive : * one of thim animals I tell ye is TuE 
Irish Harp; and so get out 0’ that, ye Yan- 
kee, or I'll bate the sowl out o° ye!’ Now itso 


which are now matters of history, I will bricay 
remind the reader, that after I had dissolved the 
House of Assembly, and had appealed to the peo- 
ple to assist me in resisting the principle of « y. 
sponsible government’? which Mr. Bidwe)) and 
Mr. Baldwin had endeavored to force upon me, the 
former not only ceased to be speaker, but he and 
almost every other member of his republican yn. 
jority lost their election, and were replaced |) 
members firmly attached to British institutions. 

** The insignificant gang of conspirators whos 
declamations had caused so much sensation in Eqo- 
land, seeing that they bad irrecoverably Jost 4)) 
power in the legislature of Upper Canada, we, 
induced by a secret influence, which I shal] short|y 
have occasion to expose, to endeavor to attain by 
force of arms that system of ‘ responsible gover, 
ment’ which by argument they had failed to ob. 
tain. In this conspiracy, as well as in the rebellioy 
which had just been suppressed, Mr. Bidwell had 
been deeply implicated ; and, indeed, up to th 
very moment of the outbreak he had been in com- 
|munication with Dr. Rolph, Mr. M’Kenzie, and 
other leaders of the rebellion. Although, how- 
ever, he had acted with extreme caution, and 
although, being what is commonly called ‘a man 
of peace,’ he had prudently refrained from taking 
arms, yet in consequence of the political part he 
| had acted and the sentiments he was known to en- 
| tertain, a number of people in the United States, as 
well as in different parts of Upper and Lower 
Canada, addressed to him letters which arrived in 
} such numbers, that on and from the moment of the 
rebellion the post-office authorities deemed it their 
duty to seize them, and then to forward them to me 
junopened. As soon as Mr. Bidwell, on inquiring 
| for his letters, ascertained this fact, as also that 





happened that by the time the last words were | M’Kenzie had inscribed his [Bidwell’s] name alon 
ejaculated, the young Irishman'’s white teeth had | on the rebel flag which the militia had just captured 
almost reached the middle-aged querist’s eyebrows ; | at Gallows Hill, he felt that his own caution was 
and as they were evidently advancing, and as the | no longer of any avail to him, for that by the in- 
surgical operation proposed strongly resembled that | caution of others he was no doubt already betrayed 
of taking the kernei out of a nut, or an oyster out | His only hope had been that the rebels might sue- 
of its shell, the republican naturalist deemed it| ceed in massacring the loyal, and in thus deposing 
prudent instantly to decamp, or, as it is termed by ‘the power and authority of the crown ; but so soon 
his fellow-countrymen, to absquantilate. as he tearnt that the former had not only been com- 


** A number of instances, more or less amusing, | pletely defeated, but that M’Kenzie, Dr. Rolph, 
were mentioned to me exemplifying the strong | and their other leaders had abseonded to the United 
feelings of attachment to the mother country elicited | States, Mr. Bidwell felt that his life, that his exis- 
by the parental presence of the British Flag. Aj tence, hung upon a thread. His obvious cours 
compliment, however, was paid to it by one of its| was to fly to the United States; but the coast was 
most bitter enemies, which, as it forms part of an| already guarded—and besides, as he was no horse- 
important subject, and elucidates a serious moral, I | man, he had not courage to attempt to escape ; and 


will venture to relate.”’ 

Sir Francis now mentions what oceurred to him 
on his arrival in Toronto after the suppression of 
the M’Kenzie outbreak :— 

** On entering the room which to me, as well as 
to my predecessors, had, by day and by night, been 
the scene of many an anxious hour, and in which 
I had been in the habit of transacting the whole of 
my public business, my first feeling was, naturally 
enough, one of humble gratitude to that Supreme 
Power which had given vietory to our cause ; and 
I was in the pleasing enjoyment of reflections of 
this nature when one of iny attendants entering 
the room delivered to me a card, and informed me 
that Mr. Bidwell was in the waiting-room, and that 
he appeared extremely desirous to see me. 

** When I first arrived in the province this Mr. 
Bidwell was Speaker of the Commons’ House of 
Assembly, in which he commanded a re ublican 
majority. Without, however, repeating details 


| yet his conscience told him that the hand of any 
}loyal man might, in retributive justice, now be 
| raised against him: and as he knew how exasper- 
ated the militia had been by the barbarous murder 
of the brave Colonel Moodie, he had reason not 
only to fear the vengeance of the crown, but tha! 
any one of the militia-men he met might becom 
his executioner ; in short, he knew not what to do, 
where to go, or how to hide himself. 

“Tn this agony of inind his acquaintance with 
the magnanimity of British institutions, his know!- 
edge of British law, British justice, and British 
mercy, admonished him to seek protection from the 
sovereign authority he had betrayed—from the 
executive power he had endeavored to depose ; and 
accordingly with faltering steps he walked tow ards 
government house ; and entering the waiting-room 
he there took refuge under the very Brirish FLAG 
wh-ch it had been the object of the w hole of his 





political life to desecrate. 
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«On the day before the outbreak I had had the 
windows of the room in which 1 was sitting when 
{ received Mr. Bidwell’s card, blocked up with 
rough timber, and loop-holed ; and on his opening 
my door, the instant this strange and unexpected 
arrangement caught Mr. Bidwell’s eyes, he re- 
mained at the threshold for some moments, and at 
last slowly advanced until he stood close before me. 
He neither bowed to me nor spoke ; but fixing his 
eyes on the tied-up bundle of his sealed letters 
whieh I held in my hand, he stood for some time 
broken down in spirit, and overwhelmed with feel- 
ings to which it was evident he had not power to 
give utterance. 

«As I had not sent for him, I of course waited 
to hear what he desired to say: but as he said 
nothing, and appeared to be speechless, I myself 
broke the solemn silence that prevailed by saying 
w him, as I pointed with his letters to the loop- 
hooled windows at my side, ‘ Well, Mr. Bidwell, 
you see the state to which you have brought us!’ 


her majesty, and laid before parliament) that Mr. 
Bidwell’s * object had been to separate Canada from 
the parent state, to create disaffection for the 
paternal government of the king, and by forming 
an alliance with M. Papineau’s party, to exchange 
the British constitution for the low grovelling prin- 
ciples of democracy ;’ and ‘ that for these reasons 
publicly to elevate Mr. Bidwell to the bench, would 
deprive me of the respect and confidence of the 
country.’ 

* But the picture I here draw of Mr. Bidwell’s 
principles and of the objects he had all his life had 
in view was highly attractive rather than repulsive : 
—and accordingly, in reply to my sketch, I was 
boldly informed that her majesty’s government 
‘could not regard the part which Mr. Bidwell for- 
merly took in docal politics as an insuperable barrier 





to his future advancement in his profession, and that, 
on the contrary, adverting to the general estimate 
,of Mr. Bidwell’s qualifications for a seat on the 
| bench, it appeared that the public service (i. e. Lord 








He made no reply, and as it was impossible to help | John Russell's object) would be promoted by secur- 
pitying the abject, fallen position in which he) ing his service.’ I was therefore ordered, in ease 
stood, I very calmly pointed out to him the impro-| of another vacancy, to offer the appointment to Mr. 
priety of the course he had pursued ; and then ob- | Bidwell: this, rightly or wrongly, it now matters 
serving to him, what he well enough knew, that| not, I refused to do; and thus while Mr. Bidwell, 
were | to open his letters his life would probably | in consequence of having abjured his allegiance to 
be in my hands, I reminded him of the mercy as|the British crown, was receiving in the United 
well as the power of the British crown; and I) States compliments and congratulations on his ap- 
ended by telling him that, as its humble representa- | pointmeats to the American bar, it appeared from 
tive, | would restore to him his letters unopened, | the London Gazette that the queen’s government 
if he would give me in writing a promise that he| had advised her majesty to relieve his opponent 
would leave the queen’s territory forever. from the administration of the government of 
“Mr. Bidwell had concealed in his heart some} Upper Canada ; in short, 

good feelings as well as many bad ones; and as | 

soon as his fears were removed, the former prompt- | 
ed him to express himself in terms which I will | 
not undertake to repeat. Suffice it, however, to 


‘The man recovered from the bite, 
The dog it was that died!’ 


** The above epitaph so graphically describes my 





say, that he retired to the waiting-room, wrote out 


the promise | had dictated, and returning with it 1 | 


received it with one hand, and with the other, ac- 
cording to my promise, I delivered to him the 
whole of his letters unopened. 

“The sentence which Mr. Bidwell deliberately 
passed upon himself he faithfully executed. He 
instantly exiled himself from the queen’s domin- 
ions, and repairing to the state of New York, he 
very consistently took there the oath of allegiance 
to the United States, and openly and publicly ab- 
jured allegiance to all other authorities, and ‘ es- 
pecially to the crown of Great Britain!’ In return, 
he instantly received all the honors which it is in 
the power of republicans to bestow ; and such was 
the feeling in his favor, that, contrary to custom, 
precedent, and I believe contrary even to law, he 
was elected by acclamation a member of the Amer- 
lean bar. 

“ The sequel of the story is an odd one. 
_“Atthe very moment that Mr. Bidwell, with 
‘he barred light from my loop-holed windows shin- 
ing on and shadowing his pallid countenance, was 


decease, that I have not a word to add to it.”’ 

Although we have transcribed Sir Francis’ 
official epitaph, we would fain indulge ourselves 
with the detail of his personal escape from the 
rebels and their sympathizers. We have not room, 
however, for the inimitable chapter good-humoredly 
entitled, ** The Hunted Hare.’’ Our readers will 
recollect that the dismissed governor had received 
many hints and warnings that there was an organ- 
ized conspiracy to murder him if he passed by the 
route of Halifax. These he disregarded until the 
very day before his successor was to be sworn in, 
when 2 confidential despatch from Sir John Col- 
| borne, in Lower Canada, gave him such distinct 
| information of the fact, that it would have been 
| madness to persist. He, therefore, took the bold 
|course of passing through the teiritories of the 
United States; and after a sharp run before an 
|ardent pack of “‘sympathizers,’’ he at last dis- 
tanced them, and reached in safety the Albany 
| steam-boat, just starting for the civilized city of 
New York. 

** On our arrival at New York, I was quite aware 


standing before me, tendering with the hand that that I was not only out of reach of border-excite- 
Wrote it his own sentence of condemnation, the ment, but that I was among a highly-intelligent 
queen’s government were relieving me from the | people, and that I had only to conform to their 
relative position in which I stood, because I had/| habits to ensure generous treatment during the 
refused to promote this Mr. Bidwell to the bench week I had to remain among them, until the sail- 
over the heads of Archibald Maclean, Jonas Jones, | ing of the packet. Instead, therefore, of living in 


Henry Sherwood, Sir Allan MacNab, and other| any way that might offensively savor of ‘ exclu- 
Canadian-born members of the bar, who through- | siveness,’ I resolved to go to one of the largest 
out their lives had distinguished themselves, in the hotels in the city, and while there, like everybody 
field as well as in the senate, by their attachment | else, to dine in public at the fable d°héte. 


‘0 the British throne. I had told the queen’s gov-| ‘I accordingly drove up to the American hotel ; 
erament (vide my despatches printed by order of | but, thinking it only fair to the landlord that he 
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should have the opportunity of (if he wished it) re- 
fusing me admission, I told him who I was, and 
what I wanted. Without the smallest alteration 
of countenance, he replied by gravely asking me to 
follow him. I did so, until he led me into fis own 
little sitting-room, and I was wondering what 
might be about to happen, when, raising one of his 
hands, he certainly did astonish me beyond deserip- 
tion by pointing to my own picture, which, among 
some other framed engravings, was hanging on the 
wall ! 

“When the dinner hour arrived, my worthy 
companion and | proceeded at the usual pace to the 
room, but everybody else, as is the custom, had 
gone there so very much faster, that we found the 
chairs appointed for us the only ones vacant. 
There was evidently a slight sensation as we sat 
down ; but of mere curiosity. A number of sharp 
glittering eyes were for some little time fixed upon 
us, but hunger soon conquered curiosity, and in due 
time both were satiated. 

** During the week I remained at New York, I 
had reason not only to be satisfied, but to be grate- 
ful for the liberal reception I met with. Although 
as | walked through the street I saw in several shop- 
windows pictures of the ‘ Caroline’ going over the 
Falls of Niagara, detailing many imaginary, and 
consequently to my mind amusing horrors, yet 
neither at the theatre which I attended, nor else- 
where, did I receive either by word or gesture the 
slightest insult. Several American citizens of the 
highest character in the country called upon me, 
and 1 certainly was gratified at observing how 
thoroughly most of them in their hearts admired 
British institutions. 

“On the morning of my departure, I was in- 
formed that an immense crowd had assembled to 
see me embark. Mr. Buchanan, the British con- 
sul, also gave me intimation of this circumstance ; 
and as among a large assemblage it is impossible to 
answer for the conduct of every individual, Mr. 
Buchanan kindly recommended me, instead of 
going in a carriage, to walk through the streets to 
the pier arm in arm with him. I did so; and 
though I passed through several thousand people, 
many of whom pressed towards us with some little 
eagerness, yet not a word or a sound, good, bad, or 
indifferent, was uttered. I took a seat on the deck 
of the packet, and when almost immediately after- 
wards the moorings of the vessel were cast adrift, I 
felt that the mute silence with which I had been 
allowed to depart was a suppression of feeling 
highly creditable, and which, in justice to the 
American people, it was my duty ever to appreciate 
and avow.”’ 

The chapter on his arrival in “‘ the old country ” 
must be drawn upon for one paragraph more :— 

*‘ During my residence in Canada I had read so 
much, had heard so much, and had preached so 
much about ‘ The Old Country,’ that as the packet 
in which I was returning approached its shores, I 
quite made up my mind to see in the venerable 
countenance of ‘ my auld respekit mither’ the ray- 
ages of time and the wrinkles of old age. Never- 
theless, whatever might prove to be her infirmities, 
I yearned for the moment in which I might exclaim 
— This is my own, my native land !’ 

**I disembarked at Liverpool on the 22d of 
April, 1838, and, with as little delay as possible, 
started for London on the railway, which had been 
completed during my absence. 

** Now, if a very short-sighted young man, in- 
tending to take one more respectful look at the pic- 
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ture of his grandmother, were to find within the 
frame, instead of canvass, ‘ 


‘ A blooming Eastern bride, 
In flower of youth and beauty’s pride,’ 


he could not be more completely, and, as he might 
maf irreverently term it, agreeab/y surprised 
than was when, on the wings of a lovely 
spring morning, I flew over the surface of ‘OK 
England.’ 

“Everything looked new! The grass jn 1} 
meadows was new—the leaves on the trees ay) 
hedges were new—the flowers were new—thp 
blossoms of the orchards were new—the {ayy} 
were new—the young birds were new—the eroys 
were new—the railway was new. As we w] isked 
along it, the sight, per minute, of an erect man, in 
bottle-green uniform, standing like a direction-post, 
stock still, with an arm extended, was new: 1}, 
idea, whatever it might be intended to represent, 
was quite new. All of a sudden plunging souse 
into utter darkness, and then again into bright daz- 
zling sunshine, was new. Every station at which 
we stopped was new. The bells which affection. 
ately greeted our arrival, and which, sometimes 
almost before we even could stop, bade us c part, 
were new. 

‘* During one of the longest of these intervals, the 
sudden appearance of a line of young ladies behind 
a counter, exhibiting to hungry travellers tea, toast, 
scalding-hot soup, sixpenny pork pies, and every- 
thing else that human nature could innocently desir: 
to enjoy—and then, almost before we could get to 
these delicacies, being summarily ordered to de. 
part ;—the sight of a crowd of sturdy Englishmen, 
in caps of every shape, hurrying to their respective 
carriages, with their mouths full—was new. In 
short it was to new and merry England that after a 
weary absence I had apparently returned ; and it 
was not until I reached Downing street I could 
believe that I really was once again in ‘The Old 
Country ;’ but there I found everything old :—old 
men, old women, old notions, old prejudices, old 
stuff, and old nonsense ; and what was infinitely 
worse, old principles.” 

“Old principles!’’ We presume Sir Francis 
Head remembered ‘‘ who was the first whig!” 

We must not refuse ourselves the sad pleasure 
of appending to these fragments of Sir Francis 
Head's Canadian biography a brief paragraph from 
** Hochelaga.’’ It is the story of one of the very 
few who suffered death for their concern in the 
rebellion of 1837—almost all of them for cruel mur- 
ders perpetrated in cold blood, but not so in the 
case to be quoted. The author says :— 

‘¢ Six of the Prescott brigade, and three of the 
assassins of Dr. Hume, were executed. Thy 
leader of the former was the first tried, and 
hanged; his name was Von Schoultz, a Pole by 
birth, and merely a military adventurer. He had 
fought with skill and courage ; and he died bravely 
and without complaint, except of the false repre- 
sentations which had caused his ruin, by inducing 
him to join the godless cause. Doing all that lay 
in his power to repair his error, he left his little 

roperty, about eight hundred pounds, half to the 
eae: Catholic college at Kingston, and the 
remainder to the widows and orphans of the 
English soldiers and militia who had fallen ‘1 the 
combat where he was taken.” —Hochelaga, v-l.\-; 
p- 73. at 

We have filled so many pages from “The Em 
grant,” that we cannot afford to copy much from 
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the “ Hochelaga It is due to such a writer, 
however, that we should give one sufficient speci- 
mea of his performance, and we select the very 
ariking history of one of those nondescript adven- 
jurers so abounding in the New World, both south 
and north. Our readers will not, however, be mis- 
taken in supposing that we fixed on the following 
chapter on aecount partly of the special interest 
attached at this moment to the name of CaLirornra. 

“Ip one of my transatlantic voyages in the 
steamer, | met with a very singular man, a Ger- 
man by birth, who was on his return from Europe 
w America. He was about thirty years of age, of 
4 rather small but active and wiry frame, his 
(atures very handsome, of a chiselled and distinct 
outline ; his bright black eye never met yours, but 
watched, as you looked away, with penetrating 
keenness; the expression of his mouth was wild 
and somewhat sensual, with two perfect rows of 
large teeth, white as ivory; his hair was black, 
worn long behind ; complexion fresh and ruddy, but 
swarthed over by sun and wind. He was never 
sill, but kept perpetually moving to and fro, even 
when seated, with the restlessness of a savage 
animal, always glancing round and behind, as 
though he expected, but did not fear, some hidden 
foe. His voice was soft and rather pleasing, very 
low, but as if suppressed with effort. 

“This strange being had been educated in a 
German university, and was very well informed ; 
the European languages were all equally familiar to 
him: he spoke them all well, but none perfectly, not 
even German ; in several Indian tongues he was more 
at home. When still young he had left his coun- 
try ; struggling out from among the down-trampled 
masses of the north of Europe, he went to seek 
liberty in America. But even there the restraints 
of law were too severe ; so he went away for the 
Far West, where his passion for freedom might 
find full vent, under no lord but the Lord on High. 
Hunting and trapping for some months on the 
upper branches of the Missouri, he acquired money 
and influence enough to collect a few Indians and 
mules, and drive a dangerous but profitable trade 
with the savage tribes round about. In course of 
tune, his commeree prospered sufficiently to enable 
iin to assemble twenty-four men—hunters, Cana- 
dian voyagers, and Indians—well armed with rifles, 
with many mules and wagons laden with the han- 
diwork of the older states. 

“He started with his company, in the beginning 
of April, for the Rocky Mountains, from Indepen- 
dence—the last western town, originally settled by 
the Mormons, four miles from the Missouri river. 
They travelled from twelve to fifteen miles a day 
through the ‘bush’ and over the prairies, and 
were soon beyond the lands of friendly or even 
neutral tribes, among the dangerous haunts of the 
treacherous and warlike Blackfeet. By day and 
hight the party was ever on the watch ; though 
they rarely saw them, they knew that enemies 
were all around. The moment there was any ap- 
parent carelessness or irregularity in their march, 
they were attacked, with horrible whoop and yell ; 
if there was sufficient time, they ranged their wag- 
ons round, and used them as rests for their rifles, 
ind for protection from the bullets and arrows of 
the Indians. 

“Occasionally these adventurers had lack of 
water; but when they got five hundred miles on, 
and into the Rocky Mountains, they found abun- 
dance, with many mineral springs, some of them 
of rare virtues, and a few salt lakes. The peaks 
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of this grim range are here ten thousand feet high, 
always white with snow ; but the company, keep- 
ing in the gorges and the valleys, felt no great cold 
at any time. They steered their course by the 
compass through the wilderness. 

‘“* For five hundred miles more, their way lay 
through these Rocky Mountains; for six hundred 
beyond them, they still veered for the northwest, 
till they struck on the upper forks of the Columbia 
river. Here they met with more friendly natives, 
and some of a race mixed with French-Canadian 
blood, besides a few lonely hunters and trappers. 
Here, and further on, they traded and got great 
quantities of rich and valuable furs, in exchange 
for their blankets, knives, guns, and other products 
of civilization. 

“* California, to the south of these regions, has a 
soil of exuberant fertility ; the climate is genial, rich 
woods cover it, lakes and rivers suited to the uses of 
man intersect it. San Francisco has a noble harbor, 
American emigrants are crowding in every day$ 
they are already nearly strong enough to seek an- 
nexation to the giant republic, and to drive out the 
Seeble Mexicans ; but the powers of Europe will be 
more cautious in allowing the game of Texas to be 
played a second time, and on this will erise a ques- 
tion between England and America far more difficult 
of adjustment than that of Oregon. 

‘‘The adventurer prospered very much in his 
traffic ; the next few years’ gain enabled him to 
increase his party of traders to the northwest to 
sixty or seventy men, with three or four hundred 
mules; while he, with a small body, erossed the 
Rocky Mountains to the southwest from Indepen- 
dence, and journeyed nearly a thousand miles, en- 
tering the province of Santa Fé, and bartering his 
goods with great advantage for the gold and silver 
of the rich Mexican mines. 

‘The burning of the prairies is one of the dan- 
gers and hardships to which these traders, are ex- 
posed. In the autumn the tall rich grasses dry up 
and wither; the slightest spark of fire suffices to 
set them alight, and then, whichever way the wind 
may carry it, the flame only ends with the moun- 
tain, the lake, or the river. The heat is but for a 
few moments, as the blaze sweeps by, but it leaves 
no living thing behind it, and the smoke is dense 
and acrid. When the fire approaches, no man 
mounts his horse and trusts to its speed; that 
would be vain ; but they fire the prairie to leeward 
and follow the course of the burning, till enough 
desolation lies between them and their ravenous 
pursuer to starve it into tameness. The German 
once found the blackened track of the fire for nine 
hundred miles, and could only obtain scanty grazing 
for his eattle by the borders of the lakes and rivers 
on his route. 

‘In the year 1844 he was delayed much beyond 
his usual time in collecting mules sufficient for his 
expedition, and could not start for Santa Fé till the 
middle of September. There is a low, hollow 
country, many miles in extent, about fifty days’ 
journey on their road ; it is covered with gravel, 
sand, and stone; there is no hill, rock, or shelter 
of any kind; it supports no animal or vegetable 
life, for a strong, withering wind sweeps over it, 
summer and winter. ‘The adventurers have named 
this hideous place—probably from the wind—the 
Simoom. Great caution is always taken to pass it 
before the winter begins; this year they were late, 
and the rigor of the season set in very early ; and 
when they were well advanced into the danger, a 
thick snow-storm fell. There was no track; the 
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cattle moved painfully ; they were without fuel, 
and the stock of forage was soon exhausted. Many 
animals dropped by the way ; and, in one night, a 
hundred al sixty mules died from cold, weariness, 
and hunger. 

‘“* Then the hunters, who had faced many great 
dangers and hardships before, became appalled ; 
for the snow still fell heavily, and the way was far 
and dark before them. The next morning they 
consulted together, and agreed to abandon the con- 
voy and hasten back to save their lives. An old 
hunter, who had served long and faithfully, and 
was known to be much esteemed by their leader, 
was chosen to state this determination to him. 
lhe delegate came forward, and, in a quiet but de- 
termined way, declared the mutiny. As he spoke, 
the German shot him dead: the rest returned to 
their duty. Leaving orders to his company to re- 
main where they were, the leader, escorted by two 
Indians, rode back te the settlements: they had 
but little food with them; the journey was seven 
hundred miles, and they had to cross many rapid, 
swollen streams—but he arrived safely, procured 
supplies, returned to his people, and, after a pros- 
perous expedition, they all came back in safety. 

‘* His narrative of these events was as free from 
bravado as it was from the expression of human 
feeling or remorse. 

“The adventurer, being now wealthy, went to 
Europe, with the intention of settling, or at least 
of spending some time with his friends in Germa- 
ny. He remained in London for a month, where 
he met some connexions who treated him with 
kindness. But the bonds of society proved intol- 
erable to him ; he gave up his plan of going home, 
and once again turned to seek the wild but fas- 
cinating life of the prairie. This strange man was 
thoroughly well informed on all political and social 
conditions of the nations of the earth, in their po- 
etry, philosophy, and even their novels. He had 
read arfd thought much: with an anxious effort to 
overcome this love of savage life, he felt deeply 
the evil of yielding to its influence, but succumbed. 
By this time, he is again in the deep gorges of the 
Rocky Mountains, or chasing the buffalo on the 
prairies of the west.’’—Hochelaga, vol. ii., p. 161. 





From the Britannia, 17 Oct, 
THE RAPACITY OF REPUBLICANISM. 


Tue republicans are now busy in the two grand 
affairs of republicanism—getting money and grasp- 


ing at territory. Their journals are filled with 
exultation at the activity of their corn-market, and 
the gallantry of their troops, who, in the last six 
months, have advanced about as many miles. 
However, there is no fear that Jonathan will not 
advance when there is anything to be got by it; 
and Mexico, with its mines, its pastures, and its 
seaports, is open before him. The Mexican will 
not fight; and who can wonder at it? He isa 
beggar, a peasant,a robber, or an Indian. As the 
first, he cares for nobody but the passer-by who 
ean give him the means of living without work ; as 
the second, he is torn from his cabin and his cows 
and sent to be shot, he knows not for whom, or 
what, or why ; as the third, he is foreed to give up 
a popular occupation, much cultivated by roués’of 
the higher order, and instead of shooting, with the 
chance of making a fall purse, and being called 
capitano, he is drilled to be shot at for threepence 
a day, that threepence, often only promissory, after 
being starved, stripped, and strappadoed in, the 








preparative for soldiership. Who can be surprised 
that any one of the three classes has an instinetiyg 
aversion to the puncture of a bayonet, and wholly 
disapproves of standing in front of a discharge of 
six-pounders! As for the fourth, the Indian, th. 
native master of the soil, the aboriginal Jord of 
swamp and prairie, of Sunless valley and voleanip 
hill, he equally abhors them all, Spaniard or Amor. 
ican. He regards the struggle as a sporting 
would one between a terrier and a brood of rays 
and calculates his gains on the number which tay 
be killed on both sides in the encounter, Whey 
Sultan Selim was told that the Prussians and Ays. 
trians were going to war, and was asked which 
side he preferred, his Ottoman reply was, “* Wha 
is it to me whether the dog eats the hog, or thy 
hog eats the dog?”’ The Indian is undoubtedly of 
the Ottoman opinion. 

But the higher moral remains to Europe in th; 
condition of the Mexican government, and of all the 
governments of South America. We have been 
constantly worried with harangues on the energy of 
republicanism. From Vera Cruz down to Cape 
Horn all is republicanism, yet all is lassitude, ey- 
haustion, public profligacy, and private disorder 
If an exception occurs here and there, it results 
simply from the supremacy of some one daring colo- 
nel or general who rules by the sword, rectifies 
morals by the bullet, and comprises the ari of goy- 
ernment in the gallows. Despotism has there taken 
the task out of the hands of republicanisin ; ,and 
** Senor il Presidente’’ has no privy council but the 
hangman. 

Republicanism is boasted of as raising the stand- 
ard of talent, as summoning the ability of the lower 
orders to the service of the state, and as placing civic 
genius on the ‘‘ stool of power.’’ But what is the 
reality’ In every one of those republics the ruler 
is a soldier ; the civilian is a tool, a drudge, aslave. 
The sceptre is the cat-o’-nine-tails, and the seat of 
law is the drum-head. And, much as common 
sense abhors ambition, and common humanity ab- 
jures bloodshed, the struggle would be fortunate 
for the highest interests of the western world if the 
whole cluster of those republics were merged in one 


|huge, stern, and stately monarchy—if some mod- 


ern Augustus would coax, or frighten, or crush 
those bitter and boasting factions by lines of longi- 
tude and latitude into one pacific mass, and turn 
their fierce colonels and cut-throat captains into the 
quiet cattle of courts, liveried lords in waiting, 
crouching chamberlains, and antechamber train- 
bands, with the carpet for their only field of battle, 
and a japanned pike their deadliest weapon of war. 

Still, the American invasion is an act for which 
even American subtlety has found no excuse, av 
at which even American effrontery blushes. ‘The 
journals, which seem made to defend anything, 
shrink from its defence; and the cabinet, which 
began its career with something like an intention 
to swallow the transatlantic continent as a lunch, 
and finish with Europe as a dinner, even if 1t should 
not take tea with the Emperor of Souchong at Pe- 
kin, has never ventured ‘* to talk’’ of the seizure 
of Mexico. But the seizure goes on, and month 
by month the Yankee is restrained from the full- 
est employment of his powder and shot, only by 
the determination of the Mexicans to let him 
take all that he likes without the trouble of a de 
nial. 

The arrival of Santa Anna has produced no 
change except to Monsieur Paredes, whom he has 
ordered to quit his lodgings, and return to his pru- 
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“ive eabin, sheepskin clothing, and goats’-milk 
es These, with a cigar, will satisfy the ex- 
rE dent against all the frowns of fortune. Every 
Spaniard on earth has but to find a cigar in his 


fxr. Mexico is four times the size of France. It 
has ready-made guerillas by the ten thousand or 
the hundred thousand. It has hills and hollows 
where fifty men might stop the march of fifty thou- 
and. It has forests through which nothing could 
make its way but a wolf, and deserts which few 
things could pass bata bird. It has ten millions 
if people, and if, of those, every tenth man were 
wed into a soldier for the emergency, no power 
ov earth could make an impression upon Mexico. 
The sea, too, is open. If Mexico cannot build 
jeets, she can at least commission privateers ; and 
Jonathan would learn his only wisdom, that of the 
pocket, in the most immediate degree, by the op- 
erations of those sea musquitoes. But Mexico does 
nothing, She has no model but Scrud in the play, 
who sarronders his keys at once, drops on his knees 
and implores of the ‘* bold captain”’ to take his life, 
but spare his money. 


THE BOURBONIAN MANIA. 


Lovis Puiirre is a great architect, but in his 
political building his anxiety, wisdom, and atten- 
uon have been exclusively directed to one depart- 
ment, one portion. This is the summit of the 
building. Others may lay the foundation, rear the 
walls, erect the column. This done, no person is 
so clever to put on a roof, adorn a pediment, or fix 
acapital upon the column. In France, this division 
of political labor between the people and the sover- 
ega has succeeded admirably. The French have 
for well nigh a century been themselves engaged in 
laying the foundation of their political and social 
edifice. They began by a great clearing, and the 
foundations which they laid, rest upon the most 
profound and solid s¢ratum of mother earth. They 
have sinee raised wall and column, solid too, with 
well-ealeulated dimensions. To drop the meta- 
phor, their popular rights and liberties are firmly 
established, and established too by their own 
popular hand. On this Louis Philippe has been 
allowed to place his superstructure, his court, his 
dynasty, his peers, and in part his administration. 
Jn France, all these have flourished because of 
the excellent basis on which they rest. But Louis 
Philippe has had no hand in the inferior structure. 
Par irom mending or strengthening it, he has done 
all in his power, to injure and weaken it. He has 
warred with municipality and national guard, and 
jury, and with every element of popular liberty, as 
much as he durst and could. If they survive, it is 
ia despite of him. 

But Louis Philippe has not confined his policy to 
home. He would build political edifices abroad. 
Neither the Alps, nor the Pyrenees, nor even the 
ocean, stop him. There he is not so fortunate. In 
Spain, for example, over which he has ruled these 


four years, and where he now dominates, his whole 
attention has been directed to what we have called 
the superstructure, the fashioning of the court and 
government. As for any foundation in public wel- 
fare, popular institutions, in consulting and pre- 
serving such customs as were purely and thoroughly 
Spanish—the French king has eared for none of 
these things. He has taken no account of Spanish 
peculiarities, Spanish character. And in Spain all 
these foundations and rude walls for the support of 
the political edifice, are wanting, or new, or weak. 
Nevertheless, he has gone on boldly to raise his 
superstructure. He has erected a king, a court, a 
government, a dictatorship, a stringent and direct 
taxation, a centralized administration, all after the 
manner of France. All is gilt, and new, and mag- 
nificent, and dazzling. But who, acquainted with 
Spain, does not at once see, that all this is built 
upon the sand, or upon foundations so corrupt, that 
ruin is inevitable ¢ 

But the Bourbonian monomania is even more 
manifest and ridiculeus in its transatlantic than in 
its European ambition. Sober people will be un- 
willing to believe in serious projects for the restora- 
tion of monarchy, and of Bourbonian monarchy, in 
the new world. And yet it is but too true that 
such schemes have never slept, and that we could 
fill volumes with chronicling such folly. Even the 
other day, in Mexico, grave diplomatists have sug- 
gested, that the only cure for her weakness and 
her ills, was a return to the bosom of monarchy, 
and the election of a Bourbon to the throne of 
Mexico. The French envoy, who has since de- 
parted the country, dreamed it. ‘The Spanish en- 
voy, Bermudez de Castro, pressed it, and President 
Paredes was fool enough to listen tothem. It was 
the chief cause of his fall. 

And now an expedition is fitting out in Spain by 
General Flores for the conquest of the Ecuador, to 
which Queen Christina and the Spanish cabinet 
have given every countenance and assistance for 
ulterior purposes, that may be surmised. The 
Ecuador is an inland country, which can only be 
reached across the territories of Venezuela or Chili, 
or some other republic. So that General Flores’ 
attempt, and the Spanish government’s patronage 
of it, has set all the governments of South America 
in alarm. The known schemes of Bermudez de 
Castro and Paredes in Mexico, coupled with those 
of Flores, and with the possession of Spain taken 
by the French in the person of the Duke de Mont- 
pensier, have stirred up the passions of the Cre- 
oles ; and the native Spaniards of the old world are 
in danger of massacre and exile, all through the 
nonsensical dreams and the machinations of the 
Bourbonian monarchists. 

Such views upon America are not rational 
enough to excite our disquiet, or require our inter- 
ference. We merely mention them to show the 
extravagance of the monomania, which affects the 
courts of Paris and Madrid, and which has given 
birth to a purely dynastic policy, utterly regardless 
of the interests, the prejudices, or the liberties of 
the people, whose throne and treasure are thus 
selfishly aimed at. ; 

England has at this moment no cause of quarrel 
with the people of France, and just as little with 
the people of Spain. If one nation chooses to run 
counter to our policy or to rival us at sea, these are 
natural contingencies, which we must meet with 

atience, and overcome by wisdom. If Spain, of 
er own free will, with a voluntary though mis- 





taken view of her own interests, would proscribe 
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our commerce and exclude our trade, we may feel its restless soul ; having arrived at it by the 
angry at such ingratitude and real blindness, but| exhaustive process of testing all other alternajiyo. 
we cannot resent such acts on the part of a free| Oh, no: “this, perhaps,”’ says he, “ is the moc 
and independent nation. But when all this rivalry | impossible of all.” ‘* Heaven avert such calay. 
and exclusion are evidently not the result of the| ties!"’ The English, too, “ are a people the mos 
separate will of the population or government of | averse to war—to propose, or even to think of y." 
either—when they evidently spring from the dicta-| That is the very thing upon which Louis P},)),.., 
tion and aggressive policy of the stronger nation, | counted. - 
and from a kind of family compact, such as hath} Such is the frightful position to which we »,, 
before conspired for our destruction—then matters} reduced: something must be done, and ther , 
hecome seriously altered. Then indeed we must} nothing todo. So impossible a conflict of duties 
begin to look about us, and before us. If with no| enough to turn the brain; and in very desye. 
uarrel or enmity betwixt us on the one hand, and | ration we hasten to suggest a fourth alternative, 
rance and Spain on the other, we still find acer-| It is clear we cannot prevent Louis Philippe’s 
tain family concentrating in its hands the force of | family aggrandizement ; he manages it so ey). 
both to our detriment, this may not make us enter-| ningly, so doucely. It is true that Spain has ; 
tain hostile feelings towards French and Spaniards, | vast dependencies to “ carve,” nor France eithe: 
but we are decidedly at war with the house of | But there is the wide world. What is the dig. 
Bourbon. Should Europe take the same view of | culty which we encounter in our march of territory 
these things as England does—a concordance of | aggrandizement, but the jealousy of France? Why; 
opinion most probable—then, we would not give| could we not effect with her aid and concurrence: 
much for the prospects of the house of Bourbon.—| There is, then, the fourth alternative of hearti\y 
Examiner, Oct. 10. going along with Louis Philippe ; anticipating )is 
wishes, furthering all his projects, throwing jy 
more even than his hopes; and only requiring hin 
THE FOURTH ALTERNATIVE. to give us what will cost him, poor man! abso- 
lutely nothing. 
** Wuar is to be hoped, what to be done?”’ So! Let us require of him nothing but this~-mutyal; 
asks an able writer on foreign politics in the Daily| free trade between all French and English pos 
News ; who, like most of his fellows in the London | sessions, mutually free residence for English and 
journals, is just now somewhat put off a level con-| French subjects in the territories of either power, 
sideration by the exeitement incidental to the Mont-| French countenance for British possession of «|! 
pensier marriage. What is to be done, ask those| that France does not want; surely all of them 
who protest against the match; as if it were| modest and easy requirements. Those stipulations 
necessary, or even possible, to do something on all| secured, let us be liberal, and help the aged mon- 
occasions. It does not appear to us that at any | arch, like the old king of a fairy tale, to endow al! 
stage of the business England could have done|his sons. It can be done with a stroke of th 
much. There has been no infraction of treaty ; 


Natives, 








n. 

and as long as the Spanish sovereign was willing P Give him, for Joinville and his Brazilian bride, 
to coneur with the French sovereig. in the arrange-| Mexico, Central America, and all down to Braz; 
ment, England’s position seems to have been one | so securing a solid southern boundary to the United 
of mere helplessness. The marriage may be ‘‘ the | States—that huge moving bog in political geogr- 
most untoward event that could have happened to! phy ; and endowing Brazil, for the first time, with 
constitutional Europe,”’ but England had no legal | a quiet frontier. Give him, for the Duc de Moni- 


instrument by which to prevent it. pensier, even Spain, Madeira, and the Baleare 
But the Daily News sticks to its question; re-| Isles; allowing to Don Francisco and his wile 
peating the words used by Lord Bolingbroke on a| comfortable subsistence. Give him, for Aumale, 
similar occasion— Algeria, with Morocco and Egypt. Give him, tor 
** What remained to be done? In the whole| Nemours, after he shall have performed his duties 
nature of things there remained but three. To! of regent, the reversion of Italy on the death of 
abandon all care of the Spanish succession was one. Pius the Ninth. His daughter is already settled in 
To compound with France on this succession was | Belgium. Perhaps, if he has an eye ou the futur 
another. And to prepare, like her, during the | for the Comte d’Eu, some German kingdom 
interval of peace, to make an advantageous war | might be available ; or otherwise Turkey wou 
whenever the sovereign of Spain should die, was a} require nothing but that the little boy should fv: 
third.” low the example of Colonel Selves ; we getting th 
There is now, says our contemporary, go trade of the Black Sea unmolested, Russia a re- 
greater choice of alternatives ; and he proceeds‘to| spectable neighbor, the Slavonian provinces 0! 
diseuss them seriatim. The first—to abandon all| Central Europe a friend, Circassia a protector. 
care of the Spanish succession {in other words, to| Madagascar or Polynesia—perhaps Madame Ace- 
do nothing]—is too _— a concession of power) laide might have a fancy for either, or bot! 
over the commerce of the Peninsula, and even of | Would any other relation of his that Japan or Loo 
the Mediterranean ; it is an abandonment of mar-| Choo? 
kets impossible for England. The second alterna-} When France and England should have divided 
tive—compromise—is no longer possible: Lord|the world, hereafier, they might settle ultencr 
Aberdeen lost the opportunity; and, moreover, | eventualities between ; having by that time learne d 
there are no longer the Indies and Low Countries| better how to do so. We should have no fear lor 
—‘a wide empire to carve.” There remains] the result. At all events, the lull would outlast 
then the third alternative—to prepare for war : and | our time : we should be taking a loan of peace from 
here, you would suppose, the ily News must | posterity.—Spectator, Oct. 17. 














